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BARBARA Warp, lecturer, author and editor, has 
been Honorary Secretary of the Sword of the 
Spirit Movement since 1940. She was educated in 
Paris, Germany and England and lived at various 
times in Austria, Italy and Turkey. Her clear state- 
ment of the basic philosophy and aims of this most 
stirring Catholic crusade of modern times cannot 
fail to stir stronger faith and a call to action in 
Catholic hearts. . . . JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J., well 
known to the readers of this Review as an out- 
standing writer on sociological and economic ques- 
tions, challenges the arguments of opponents of de- 
centralization. He intimates that, far from being a 
crackpot utopian scheme, the movement away from 
centralized industry and megalopolitan cities is the 
hope of a saner and stronger way of life... . 
WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH, professor of English 
Literature at Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, New York, is the author of Isabella of Spain, 
Philip II, Characters of the Inquisition, and Saint 
Theresa of Avila. . .. JOHANNES HOFER is the pen- 
name of an Austrian refugee who speaks with 
statistical authority on the progress of the cancer- 
ous growth of neo-paganism in the Reich... . 
SISTER Mary, I.H.M., PH.D., is Professor of Psy- 
chology at Marygrove College. One out of every 
eighty-five has the problem she analyzes. .. . 
WILLIAM F. LYNCH was the director of the tre- 
mendously successful Greek plays produced at 
Fordham University the past two years. He car- 
ries his discussion on the drama into a stimulating 
idea on how the Church can aid its revival... . 
THE Poets: Elizabeth Belloc, of London; Margaret 
D. Conway, of Scranton, Pa.; Thomas P. Hopkins, 
of Milford, Ohio; Leonard McCarthy and Francis 
Sweeney, both of Weston, Mass. 
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NEWS is reassuring that Prime Minister Churchill 
did meet in Moscow to confer with Joseph Stalin, 
in the company of W. Averell Harriman, Lend- 
Lease administrator for Russia and other key Brit- 
ish and American officials. It means that no stone 
is being left unturned to solve the problem of the 
if, how, where or when of a second front. The cards 
were laid on the table, and whatever grounds for 
mutual suspicion might exist should have been 
thoroughly explored. It is not so good that the 
news had to appear several days after it had been 
announced by the Axis commentators, which, as 
has been noted here, leaves us wondering just what 
access to secret information in London these agen- 
cies may still possess. The story of the Russian 
meeting would also be more mentally satisfying if 
it contained clearer information about Major Gen- 
eral Follett Bradley, who arrived in Moscow on 
August 5, with a letter to Mr. Stalin from President 
Roosevelt. Unconfirmed reports pictured General 
Bradley as waiting around for some days without 
the opportunity to deliver his message; and the 
releases concerning the meeting still leave us un- 
certain what became of the letter. 


FOR the sake of the American mentality it is of 
supreme importance that no false impressions 
should be given. Emphasis counts as well as mere 
factual accuracy. The stories of the Moscow meet- 
ing emphasize with special diligence the fact of the 
highly elaborate state dinner which terminated the 
conference. There were twenty-six courses, we are 
told, and twenty-five toasts were drunk, accom- 
panied by considerable joviality. No one expects a 
group of delegates to end their exhausting deliber- 
ations upon bread and water, sackcloth and ashes. 
State dinners are part of the protocol on such occa- 
sions. Nevertheless, the Moscow meeting was held 
in the presence of unspeakable and continent-wide 
mass starvations, a crisis with millions of slain and 
impending horror. Definitely more reassuring would 
the story of that meeting sound in British and 
American ears, if we had learned that the con- 
ferees had, out of respect for the occasion, con- 
formed less to the Nazi fashions of plate and was- 
sail; and still more reassuring if we had learned 
they had, at some stage in the proceedings, got 
down on their knees and begged Almighty God to 
give them light and strength, to avert the dreaded 
calamity. 


WITH over 2,000,000 employes, exclusive of the 
men and women in the armed forces, the Federal 
Government is easily the biggest factor in the na- 
tion’s economic life. During the Civil War decade, 
the percentage of national income derived from 
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Government sources jumped from 2.3 per cent to 
4.2 per cent, and thereafter continued to increase 
slowly. The war with Spain provided the next great 
stimulus to Federal activity, so that by 1899 the 
proportion of the national income going to Govern- 
ment employes and contractors rose beyond six 
per cent. The next notable increase occurred dur- 
ing the first World War when one dollar out of 
every ten came from the Government. During the 
depression years the percentage continued to in- 
crease and last year, according to an estimate of 
the division of industrial economics of the Confer- 
ence Board, when the national income reached the 
record total of $90,000,000,000, one dollar out of 
every six represented Government spending. If past 
experience means anything, when this war is over 
the percentage of income originating from Govern- 
ment sources will not recede to pre-war levels, 
since it never has in the past. Whether or not we 
can reverse this trend without at the same time 
going back to the anarchic conditions of laissez- 
faire capitalism seems to be the biggest question 
mark in planning for the post-war world. Unless 
the different economic groups, agriculture, indus- 
trial management and labor, can submerge their 
rivalry in cooperative effort for the common good, 
the chances of solving this problem democratically 
are pretty slim. 


ACCORDING to Quintus Horatius Flaccus, the old 
Roman poet who used to be a favorite among many 
college boys, “Times change and we change with 
them.” Offhand, we cannot think of a more appro- 
priate motto for the Communist party, and we are 
a little surprised, as we reflect on the matter, that 
the prestidigitators who maneuver the turns in the 
Party line missed such an obvious rallying-cry. Not 
sO many moons ago, we remember, the Party 
would have none of the war in Europe, and even 
opposed the defense program of the Administra- 
tion. Since the days, however, when the Daily 
Worker was explaining the Nazi attack on Poland 
and Western Europe as an imperialist war, and the 
Communist mouthpiece in Congress, Representa- 
tive Marcantonio, was voting against every meas- 
ure designed to strengthen our armed forces. Tem- 
pora mutantur, to use Horace’s own words, and so 
has change befallen the Party line. Now that Hit- 
ler is at war with Russia and with us, too, you 
must look a long time before discovering more 
ultra-patriotic folk than Earl Browder and his fol- 
lowers. The Party line is draped these days with 
the American flag, and it so resembles the typical 
American attitude toward the war that you have 
to look twice to be sure there is a Party line at all. 
But there is one, you may be sure. The incessant 
clamor for a second front shows that. 

















NOT everyone, of course, who stands up in public 
and makes a dubious contribution to the strategy 
of the United Nations by demanding forthwith a 
second front is a member of the Party, or even a 
conscious follower of the Party line. Most of these 
sidewalk strategists are merely being patriotic in 
their own peculiar way and showing their fellow 
citizens how staunchly they are behind the war 
effort. They would do well, however, to pause in 
their demagogy and ponder the words of Governor 
Lehman of New York to a recent gathering at 
Madison Square Garden. Referring to these ill-con- 
sidered calls for a second front, he said: 
I wish to emphasize, however, that laymen cannot 
possibly know when and where to strike or by whom 
the Allies should be led. Those are matters for ex- 
perts; those are matters for the decision of men 
who know facts and who live with warfare day 
and night. 
Every patriotic citizen who is not the dupe of the 
Communist Party, or of his own emotions, will see 
the sanity of this position. He will likewise agree 
with the Governor that any attempt to stampede 
our leaders into ordering an attack on the Conti- 
nent before adequate preparations have been made 
is “neither wise nor patriotic.” It might be suicidal. 


MANY years ago a young candidate for the Epis- 
copal ministry consulted with an elderly Catholic 
lady as to how he might best make himself gener- 
ally useful. He felt little inclination for ordinary 
parish work. “Why don’t you start a school, John?” 
observed his friend. The young man very success- 
fully followed this advice. Many years later, he 
complied still more successfully with his mentor’s 
further counsel, that he should enter the Catholic 
Church. Today, as Dom John Hugh Diman, O.S.B., 
retires from his position as headmaster of a well- 
known Benedictine School, he looks back upon a 
long and fruitful career as an educator and as a 
religious founder. Probably nowhere else in the 
world can be seen a flourishing non-Catholic pri- 
vate school but a few miles away from another 
flourishing Catholic school, yet both founded by 
the same man, both bearing upon them the stamp 
of his unique character and genius. The burden of 
seventy-nine years excuses Father Diman from 
continuing a charge that otherwise his staff and 
his many friends would insist upon his maintain- 
ing. It will not interfere, however, with the efficacy 
of the lasting example he has always given of a 
man who has placed God’s honor and glory above 
subtly appealing earthly considerations. 


HERO so far of the battle to out-produce the Axis, 
Henry J. Kaiser, the Pacific Coast shipbuilder, 
startled an audience in Kansas City with the re- 
mark: “It is 100-per-cent union with me.” In the 
course of his talk he revealed that the 123,000 em- 
ployes in his two shipyards are all under a union- 
shop contract, and that in establishing records for 
the production of ships, he had not had “any trou- 
ble with them.” In his willingness to do and dare, 
Mr. Kaiser is in the rapidly disappearing tradition 


of private initiative and free enterprise. His amaz- 
ing success as a creative industrialist stems partly 
at least from his willingness to break with the old 
and venture with the new. This can be strikingly 
seen in his attitude toward organized labor. Real- 
izing that the day had gone when employers could 
wield a feudal authority over their workers, he 
accepted the right of labor to organize and devoted 
intelligent attention to the technique of industrial 
relations. Now he has his reward—the devotion of 
his men, and a record for efficient production that 
has made him a national hero. Whether it be the 
problem of building ships speedily and efficiently 
or the problem of labor-management relations, 
some of Mr. Kaiser’s brother industrialists might 
well sit at his feet and learn the ways of wisdom. 


JURISDICTIONAL strikes can become a thing of 
past history if both sides rise to the occasion in 
the proposed CIO-AFL parley. And they should, 
for such disputes hurt mostly labor’s own best in- 
terests. Mr. Murray’s surprise proposal was per- 
fectly timed and whether it was or was not the 
President who threw in the ball, makes little dif- 
ference. The fact is, organized labor now can not 
only win more good will than it has had in many 
a moon; it can also bring its inherent patriotism to 
a more articulate vantage point in the councils be- 
hind the war production front. Twenty years from 
now, organized labor will want itself to have made 
the most helpful suggestions on wage-stabilization, 
if that is in the offing, and on quickest means to 
bring about maximum production. These things it 
can do better through united effort in the realm, 
at least, of plans and objectives, for whether an all- 
out organizational unity is feasible at the time 
can be questioned. Mr. Murray and Mr. Green have 
in their possession now the best possible medicine 
for the health of American unionism. Twice be- 
fore the same dose was ready. Now let us swallow 
it, for employment is the highest ever, the press 
is watching labor with a hawk’s eye, and the na- 
tion is at war. 


“HAPPY Birthday to You-u-u .. .” will not be 
warbled over the wires for the duration, and as far 
as we are concerned, that duration can endure in- 
definitely. A few pet peeves are supposed to be 
good safety-valves, and that has been one, along 
with commercialized Mother’s Day and the pre- 
views of coming super-duper, magnossal, collificent 
films. However, in our smug chortling, there does 
creep in a little, very little note of regret. It con- 
cerns the arts in a world at war. Little by little, 
they drop off as we get more than ankle deep in 
this all-out struggle, and we have to make a posi- 
tive and conscious effort to keep something like a 
cultural balance. After all, we don’t want to become 
barbarians while fighting them. So, mourn the 
passing of the singing telegram, or the sung tele- 
gram, if you will be a purist. No great art, surely, 
but who knows, it may have been training future 
Carusos and Melbas. 
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FROM a source whence emanate weighty pro- 
nouncements on the problems of the modern world, 
came recently some homely advice to husbands and 
wives separated by the exigencies of war. In an 
audience to newly-married couples, many of whom 
would soon be called to “temporary widowhood,” 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, suggested a number of 
ways by which love can surmount the difficulties of 
separation. Speaking like the simplest of pastors, 
the Pope advised husbands and wives to exchange 
letters regularly and to keep near at hand photo- 
graphs of loved ones. In every way they should 
strive to keep alive memories of each other, be- 
cause through separation love grows cold. The 
Holy Father insisted especially on letter writing, 
pointing out that the handwriting itself recalls the 
characteristics of the absent loved one. 


SHARING the Holy Father’s solicitude for family 
life, exposed now to all the vicissitudes of war, the 
Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, praised the Knights 
of Columbus because “as guardians and courtiers” 
they had fought for the sanctity of the home. Ad- 
dressing the sixtieth annual convention of the Or- 
der, at Memphis, Tenn., Archbishop Cicognani 
stressed the family “as a cell of the social body, and 
the vital principle of all genuine national life.” The 
membership was exhorted to protect the home “by 
surrounding it with moral and economic security,” 
since an attack on the home “is nothing else but a 
deadly attack on the security of the nation itself.” 


IN a broadcast, picked up in New York and re- 
ported by the N.C.W.C. News Service, Japan has 
laid down the conditions on which she will grant 
tolerance to the religious groups in her new terri- 
tories. The broadcast represented the editorial atti- 
tude of the Japanese Times and Advertiser on “the 
religious problems in the co-prosperity sphere.” 
Previously, the broadcast alleged, the United Na- 
tions in their colonial policy toward religion had 
either remained indifferent or had used religion 
actively as a vehicle for propaganda. What will 
Japan’s policy be? 
. . « towards those religious bodies willing to co- 
operate with the Japanese authorities, the latter 
will adopt an attitude of tolerance or give them 
necessary aid for freedom of religious faith if in 
accordance with Japan’s established policy. 
What an assurance hedged about with so many 
conditions will actually amount to remains to be 
seen. 


EVIDENCE accumulates that the condition of the 
Church in Mexico has improved notably under the 
regime of President Manuel Avila Camacho. On 
the feast of the Curé d’Ars, patron of pastors, the 
Most Rev. Luis M. Martinez, Archbishop of Mexico, 
pontificated at a Solemn Mass in the Cathedral at- 
tended by all the clergy of the Archdiocese. The 
Most Rev. Serafin Maria Armora, Bishop of Ta- 
maulipas, recently led a pilgrimage to the Basilica 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe to pray for world peace. 
And the feast of Saint Ignatius of Loyola was ob- 
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served, at the request of Basque residents of Mex- 
ico City, by a Mass in the Church of San Francisco, 
at which the Archbishop of Morelia, the Most Rev. 
Luis Maria Altamirano y Bulnes preached. In the 
event that the Government calls for chaplains for 
the armed forces, the Hierarchy is prepared to sup- 
ply them. Individually, the prelates are exhorting 
their people to support wholeheartedly the foreign 
policy of President Camacho. 


ACCORDING to a dispatch from Berne, Switzer- 
land, to the New York Times, Adolf Cardinal 
Bertram of Breslau has resigned as presiding head 
of the German Bishops’ Conference of Funda. 
Furthermore, the report continued, the belief exists 
that Count Preysing, militant Bishop of Berlin, will 
be selected to replace the eighty-three-year-old 
Archbishop of Breslau whose sturdy defense of 
Catholic Action and unwavering opposition to the 
paganism of the Nazi Party earned the respect of 
free men everywhere. Selection of Count Preysing 
makes it certain that the Church’s opposition to 
totalitarianism will continue unabated. 


AMONG the various alibis used by Catholic parents 
for keeping their children out of Catholic schools 
there is one that is very rarely listed. As noted by 
the Interracial Review, in its issue for August: 
There is one alibi that most definitely does hold 
water. It is an alibi that is conspicuously absent 
from these discussions in the Catholic press. It is 
the very simple alibi, that the Catholic child is not 
permitted to enter a Catholic school. The doors of 
the school are closed in the child’s face, simply be- 
cause of his color. 
In a Northern community, where such distinc- 
tions are not supposed to exist, such a racial exclu- 
sion lends a strange and hollow ring, in the ears of 
parents concerned, to the insistence of pastors that 
all Catholic children should attend a Catholic 
school. In order that the Church’s legislation, the 
Church’s warnings, may be properly understood, a 
simple and practical measure can be adopted. Let 
every Catholic school in name, take care to be a 
Catholic school in full reality. 


THEOLOGICAL pessimism is a note discernible 
in modern Protestant pulpit oratory, according to 
Professor Thomas Hamilton, assistant dean of 
Lawrence College. Making an analysis of the ser- 
mons appearing in the Christian Century Pulpit 
over the period 1929 to 1940, Professor Hamilton 
contrasts the present attitude with the mentality 
prevailing in the early twenties: 

Much of the American religious thinking of the 
early ’20s was concerned with the problem of the 
“Kingdom of God on Earth” and man’s improve- 
ment of his worldly lot. This tendency to equate re- 
ligion with contemporary social movements or with 
anything temporal or human has been rejected by a 
group now prone to speak of the former position as 
“defunct liberalism,” and to charge it with failure to 
recognize great qualitative difference between the 
temporal and the eternal. 


Professor Hamilton reported his findings in the 


current issue of the Public Opinion Quarterly, pub- 
lished by Princeton University. 











THE NATION AT WAR 


ON August 7, the United States initiated an offen- 
sive operation against Japan, by seizing several 
islands in the South Solomon group. At date of 
writing, information has not been released as to 
which islands our Marines landed on. Serious fight- 
ing, as to which there are conflicting reports, oc- 
curred. The main fact is that American Marines 
are there. The Solomons afford air and sea bases 
for interfering with, or defending, sea routes to 
Australia. Incidentally the islands have two Ameri- 
can Catholic Bishops, both Marists, and of the na- 
tive population, 34,000 are reported to be Catholics. 

At the other end of the Pacific, our Navy at- 
tacked Kiska Island in the Aleutians, on August 8. 
Our ships shelled the Japanese during a dense fog, 
during which neither side could see the other. Our 
ships were not damaged, but we did lose one plane. 
There is no information as to why the Japanese 
ever came to these islands, since they have no par- 
ticular value in themselves. The enemy is being 
carefully watched to determine and forestall his 
next move. 

In Russia, the Axis is in a fair way to capturing 
all of Caucasia, north of the Caucasus Mountains. 
It is a rich country, containing three oil regions, 
producing normally about 100,000 barrels of oil 
per day. South of the mountains in trans-Caucasia, 
is the important Baku oil field, yielding about 500,- 
000 barrels a day. 

Regardless as to whether the Axis will be able to 
exploit Caucasia, the loss of its food products and 
oil is very serious for Russia, already in a difficult 
position as to supplies. The urgency of this situa- 
tion explains the visit of the British Prime Minister, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, to Moscow, where extended 
conferences were held, between August 12 and 15. 

The present front line between Germans and 
Russians below Orel runs south-west along the Don 
toward Stalingrad. The Axis will probably find it 
necessary to extend their front to the Caspian Sea, 
some 250 miles. This would have the Volga River 
before it, and could be held by a relatively small 
force. Caucasia is a new front and bids to be at 
least 600 miles long. 

In any case, the Axis is confronted with having 
new, and longer, fronts to defend during the com- 
ing winter, requiring more men. Also there are new 
conquered areas to exploit. In return the Axis has 
now, for practical purposes, those Russian terri- 
tories which they considered as essential to make 
the European Continent self-sufficient. 

Things have recently been at a standstill in 
Egypt. How important this field is to the United 
Nations cause, is shown by the recent attempt to 
send a convoy through the Mediterranean to rein- 
force Malta, which is the outpost of Egypt, special- 
ly charged with interfering with Axis ships carry- 
ing supplies to Marshal Rommel’s troops. The 
convoy appears to have gotten through, but only 
after having lost a substantial part of the ships. 
What did get by the Axis forces will suffice to keep 
Malta active for some time to come in its tenacious 
battle against the enemy. CONRAD H. LANZA 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


MEDITATION BY THE SEA. From where I sit at 
this typewriter, I can see the gray Atlantic pushing 
its rollers ceaselessly in from the east. It comes 
over one that this is the front line of our war, the 
war of shipping. It is a good place to see Washing- 
ton in perspective. Not so good as Iceland, or Port 
Moresby, or Massaua, perhaps, but good enough. 
It is not necessary to tell what one sees here, even 
if it were proper, but one can still think. 

One strange thought that arises is that if I were 
to take a ship to Europe, where the war is, I would 
be reasonably safe; but if I took a boat to Florida, 
I would run a very good chance of being sunk. 
Elmer Davis said recently that the country is only 
ankle deep in the war. You can’t tell that to our 
coast-wise sailors. Here, by the Atlantic, you can 
get for the first time what it means for a country 
to realize that it is being beaten. 

From the hinterland comes disturbing news of 
various “shortages’”—meat, cotton, copper, wheat, 
oil, steel—things which we always thought we, 
above all others, had in abundance. If it were rub- 
ber, or some of the other products we do not raise 
ourselves, it would not be so alarming; that we 
could expect. But to be “short” of our own special- 
ties, that is what hurts us to think about and chal- 
lenges any complacency. 

It seems to me, here by the sea, that at this point 
we touch what I may call the spiritual crisis of our 
people in this war. Lieut.-Gen. “Bill’’ Knudsen tells 
us that these are not shortages at all. He says that 
they are only “maldistribution.” There’s the rub. 
Our people will willingly suffer unlimited sacrifices 
if they honestly believe that the shortages are the 
result of the genuine war needs of our forces or 
those of our Allies. But they want to be assured of 
that. They will not suffer willingly if they think 
that the sacrifices are merely the result of bad 
management, or, still worse, of the bunglings of 
greedy politicians or greedy business men. Here is 
our spiritual crisis. 

In Washington, you get the impression of a tre- 
mendously complicated and overlapping effort of 
able and earnest men, each one trying to do his job 
as best he can. But too often it is a job with respon- 
sibility and no power. The result is that many times 
they can only talk and not act, hoping that the talk 
will result in some action somehow, somewhere. 
The result of that situation is that the talk ends up 
by confusing the populace. It also results in a lot 
of motion—two or three agencies trying to do the 
same thing simultaneously. And that is probably 
the cause of the “shortages” of things we have in 
abundance. Things have piled up where they are 
not yet needed, because some forehanded individual 
agency went out and got them—in case. 

It may seem strange that I speak of a spiritual 
crisis in things that are so crassly material as steel 
and copper. Yet that is precisely what it is. Our 
national mind has not yet crystallized. “Remember 
Pearl Harbor” has taken on a different meaning 
from what it first had. It now means remember 
what disunity can do to us. WILFRID PARSONS 
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“SWORD OF THE SPIRIT” CRUSADE 
IS A CLEAR CALL OUT OF CHAOS 


BARBARA WARD 











NO Christian can be blind to the catastrophic na- 
ture of the world’s crisis. The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse are abroad. Famine and disease and 
death and war stalk the earth. There is no corner 
of the world’s surface that is not shaken by disas- 
ter. When Pope Pius XII first spoke to his people, 
he spoke of darkness over the earth. The dusk has 
deepened since that Encyclical in 1939. To be indif- 
ferent to the scale of the disaster is to lose all sense 
of spiritual reality. The world is running blind. We 
face the possibility of evils and tragedies unparal- 
leled in the history of man. 

But a Christian cannot be content to state the 
catastrophe. We do not believe that God means 
man to grope his way through endless darkness. 
We know that Christ is the Light of the World. 
We know that He has promised us His Spirit to 
teach us all things. To be defeated by human con- 
fusion is to doubt God’s purpose for man. If we ask 
the question of Peter: “Lord, whither shall we 
turn?” we must answer with his faith: “Thou alone 
hast the word of eternal life.” It is because men 
have deliberately or neglectfully forgotten God’s 
word for man that chaos is come again. 

“In the beginning was the Word.” Throughout 
the natural order, laws govern material things. 
These laws are the expression of God’s will for His 
creation. All our science is based on belief in an 
orderly universe where matter does not deviate 
from its own nature and a given cause does not 
produce now this effect, now that contrary effect. 
Man, too, is subject to law, the law that God has 
implanted in his nature, with only this difference, 
that man—being endowed alone in creation with 
free will—can wilfully violate that law. The aston- 
ishing thing about our contemporary civilization is 
the extent to which this elementary truth—that 
man and society, to enjoy spiritual and physical 
good health, must conform to the laws of their na- 
ture—has vanished from men’s minds. 

Every great civilization has upheld the Natural 
Law—T ao, the way of heaven; Rita, the law; Dike, 
the norm. These are different ways in different 
civilizations of expressing the fundamental belief 
that unless men and institutions follow the pattern 
which exists for them outside space and time in the 
mind of God, then tragedy not only will but must 
result, for to violate the law of one’s nature is to 
wound that nature, perhaps unto death. 

The Natural Law is expressed externally and 
internally. Externally it is concerned with human 
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societies and institutions. The dignity and value 
and freedom of each human soul, the rights and 
duties of the family group, of the free association, 
of the national community and of the international 
order, these make up the substance of the Natural 
Law in the external world. A society in which the 
freedom of the individual citizen is respected, the 
family protected, the right of free association main- 
tained, the first rights of the nation, subordinated 
to the just needs of the world of nations— this is a 
society in which stability and prosperity are pos- 
sible. Where these rights are violated or these 
duties neglected, the seeds of social ill health are 
sown. War is then only the fevered crisis of deep- 
rooted social disease. 

Internally the Natural Law can be expressed as 
the law of Reason and Conscience, the ability 
planted within all men to distinguish right from 
wrong and to believe that ultimately the only im- 
portant decision is concerned with the choice be- 
tween good and evil. These two aspects—external 
and internal—of the Natural Law have been the 
basis of the Christian civilization of the western 
world. They are at the root of the Common Law 
in Britain. They are the firm foundation of the 
American Constitution. In a weakened, secularized 
form they give what is valuable to the concept of 
the Rights of Man. But today, they have all but 
disappeared from men’s thinking. In a word, man 
has lost the map of his own being. The darkness 
over the earth is darkest in his own soul. He has 
forgotten what manner of man he is. How, then, 
can he rebuild a lasting order, how can he cast out 
the disorders in himself or in his surroundings since 
he no longer recognizes what the disorders are? 

Externally, the idea of law grounded in the will 
of God has vanished. The totalitarian philosophies 
have carried the apostasy to its logical conclusion. 
Communism teaches that law is simply a reflection 
of any given phase in the economic development of 
a society. There are feudal laws, capitalist laws, 
Socialist laws, Communist laws—there is no Law. 
Nazism teaches that law is a biological function, 
the aspect of the race’s will to live. So there can 
be Aryan laws, Jewish laws, Slav laws, Mongol laws 
—but no Law. The English-speaking world has not 
made an ideology of its apostasy but, to give only 
one example, in the nineteenth century, it permit- 
ted economics to claim an autonomy of its own and 
while society, as a whole, still followed more or less 
faithfully the idea of God’s law for man, economics 

















developed rapidly according to a law of the jungle. 

Internally, the apostasy follows the pattern of 
the new faiths. If law is determined by class or race 
or success in the competitive race, judgments on 
right and wrong lose their significance. That is 
right—be it lying or murder or perjury—which 
advances Communism or strengthens the German 
people or does down a business rival. The incredible 
opportunism of the dictator nations, their cynical 
disregard for all the ordinary criteria of decent 
conduct, reflects the disappearance of Natural Law. 

This is the deep cause of our darkness. We have 
lost the pattern we should follow. And it is no coin- 
cidence that each of Pope Pius XII’s utterances 
since he came to the throne has been concerned 
with the collapse of the moral order and with the 
attempt to rally “all men of good will” to a restora- 
tion of the moral foundations of our civilization. 
In a wonderful phrase in his Christmas Allocution 
of December, 1939, he appeals for a “Crusade... 
to bring men back from the broken cisterns of na- 
tional interest to the fountain of Divine Justice’’; 
in other words, from the pursuit of power for the 
class or the racial or the business group to the 
reordering of society according to Natural Law. 

The Sword of the Spirit Movement inaugurated 
by Cardinal Hinsley in Britain, in the summer of 
1940, is an attempt to meet the Pope’s appeal and 
to launch this crusade. Its program is by prayer, 
study and action to create a body of informed 
Christian citizens who know what are the teach- 
ings of the Natural Law and are active in securing 
their adoption as the basis of the eventual peace 
settlement. The Papal Encyclicals and allocutions, 
the writings of the moral theologians, of such men 
as de Vitoria contain the fullest and most trench- 
ant expression of the Natural Law. But Catholics 
have tended not to regard social and international 
ethics as part of their religion, or at least not as a 
part which they had any particular duty to under- 
stand. The Sword of the Spirit is building up all 
over the country groups of Catholics pledged to 
study the social teaching of the Church and to use 
every opportunity—through writing, meetings, dis- 
cussion groups, pressure on local and national gov- 
ernment—to secure the recognition of the Natural 
Law and to dispel the darkness in men’s minds. 

The recognition of the Natural Law is not con- 
fined to Catholics. The Pope specifically makes his 
appeal not only to his own flock but to those, too, 
“who have not the grace of sharing our Faith.” In 
Britain, the Sword of the Spirit has been the instru- 
ment on the Catholic side of securing a united 
effort of Christian cooperation in the sphere of 
social and international ethics. 

Parallel to the Sword of the Spirit, the Anglicans 
and the Free Church bodies have set up their Re- 
ligion and Life Movement and the two movements 
ire linked by a national joint committee and by 
local committees all over the country. For religious 
services, the two movements preserve their own 
autonomy, for the Sword of the Spirit is not in any 
way concerned with the problem of Reunion. For 
joint meetings and discussions, for joint campaigns 
on the Pope’s Five Peace Points or for reforms in 


the social order, the movements act as one. In this 
way, the religious position of Catholicism is not 
compromised but the Pope’s appeal for cooperation 
in defense of the Natural Law is answered. The 
agreement to cooperate was first published only 
in May this year. The work has yet to develop on a 
big scale but at least a start has been made system- 
atically to dispel a little of the darkness in men’s 
minds by bringing them face to face with the law 
of their own being, with God’s will for them “whose 
service is perfect freedom,” with the truth that 
makes men free. 

Yet if this were all the work of the Sword of the 
Spirit, its efforts might well be condemned to futil- 
ity. God made the world and He made man and saw 
that it was good. There is a natural order and a 
Natural Law which express God’s will in creating 
man. But sin has entered the world. Man of his own 
powers is incapable of building a just order even in 
the natural sphere. “The evil that I would not, that 
I do.” Just by dragging at its own boot-straps, the 
western world cannot pull itself up, even if it re- 
covers some understanding of the direction in 
which it ought to go. Behind the paralysis of the 
understanding there is a paralysis of the will. Even 
if men come to recognize God’s Will for them, they 
cannot, without turning in love and humility to 
God, begin to realize that Will in themselves and in 
their society. 

Our deepest trouble—Christians and non-Chris- 
tians alike—is self-sufficiency. We shut God out 
because we believe we can do the job ourselves. 
Behind all its work of social action and Christian 
cooperation, the Sword of the Spirit remains first 
and foremost a movement of prayer. Prayer is the 
chain that binds to the throne of God and holds us 
above the abyss of chaos into which we and our 
society are always tending to slip. We are learning 
in this universal catastrophe that to preserve even 
the natural order, we need supernatural help. Even 
to be human, man has to be superhuman. To be 
men at all, we must be “as gods.” But today, the 
Divine power is not with us, for we have not trou- 
bled to pray for it. We have assumed that with the 
power of science and the power of reason we could 
get on very well without the power of the Spirit. 

And now in Communism and Nazism, we see 
power, diabolical power, surging up to support the 
enemy. Fanatical faiths are rooting up the founda- 
tions of the Christian west. Our adversaries are not 
flesh and blood but “principalities and powers, the 
rulers of this world of darkness.” Against them, 
only the Spirit of God can prevail. The Sword of 
the Spirit has taken the prayer, Come, Holy Spirit, 
as its perpetual devotion. It urges its members to 
pray with all their energy for an increase in life 
and power, the life they were promised “more 
abundantly,” for an increase in wisdom and under- 
standing so that they may interpret the present 
confusion and speak with power. “Oh, that all 
God’s people were prophets” was the cry of old. 
It must be our cry today. Darkness is over the 
earth but in the Holy Spirit there is light and life 
and truth and power. “I can do all things in Him 
that strengtheneth me.” 
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DECENTRALIZING WOULD MAKE US 
STRONGER IN WAR OR IN PEACE 


JOSEPH H. FICHTER 














THE whole nation is rightly concerned about the 
American industrial effort to catch up with and 
outproduce the enemy. Everyone is crying for the 
need of centralized authority, the abolition of 
bottlenecks, the coordination of effort and re- 
sources. And the inevitable conclusion to all this 
excitement is the argument that the decentralist 
scheme has been completely deflated like many 
another lovely Utopian balloon. 

The argument against the decentralists in the 
present state of war emergency can be reduced 
to three points: (a) the plan is unable to contribute 
to, or even simply survive, a great emergency like 
war; (b) it is at best a fundamentally impractical 
idea; (c) the American people really prefer to live 
in large socially congested areas. In other words, 
the movement away from the big cities is some- 
thing for idealists to play with in more leisurely 
times. The present moment is not such a time. 

Without pretending to pose as an expert, I sub- 
mit that these arguments and conclusions are ab- 
solutely without foundation. The merest surface 
investigation of the state of the nation serves to 
demonstrate that the very opposite is true. The 
objectives toward which the rural life and related 
groups have been tending are most apt means to 
serve our country’s purpose in this period of con- 
fusion and stress. Subsistence homesteads, the 
Catholic Worker communes, the School of Living, 
the Cooperatives, the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, Msgr. Ligutti’s Granger Movement 
—all of these are actually working toward a kind 
of life which could absorb the shock of wars and 
depressions and also calmly enjoy the prospective 
eras of prosperity. 

There are numerous answers to the first objec- 
tion against the decentralist plan. For example, our 
national leaders at Washington have been deplor- 
ing the fact that they cannot uncover enough small 
well-established subcontractors for war production. 
If the decentralist dream of small scattered indus- 
tries throughout the country had been put into 
effect a few years ago, that problem could be readi- 
ly settled. There would be many more channels, 
well trained individual technicians and business- 
men, through whom smaller contracts could be 
cleared with a minimum of delay. 

Secondly, most construction engineers admit that 
when a sudden production emergency arises, many 
small plants are better than a few large ones. Small 
existing facilities can be more easily expanded, 
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especially when there are many men in responsible 
positions possessing the enviable “know-how” of 
production. Just as it is easier to build a strong 
army around a hundred thousand officers than it 
is to start from scratch, so it is easier to expand 
numerous small well-equipped factories than to 
build a few monstrous plants from the ground. 

Of course, you cannot assemble a warship on 
your front lawn, nor can flying fortresses, tanks 
and heavy guns be completed except in centralized 
large shops. But the separate parts for most of 
these large implements of war can be (and some- 
times are) manufactured near the source of the 
raw materials. 

Again, there is the added fact that mass hysteria 
is a very vital threat in large congested areas. Be- 
cause of fortunate geographic position we are prob- 
ably free from a fear of concentrated air attacks, 
but no one can deny the possibility of enemy bomb- 
ers’ visits to cities like Detroit. Dispatches from 
England and France give clear indication of the 
effects of such raids on the civilian population in 
dislocation, distress and casualties. Widely spread 
industries would prevent a large stoppage of pro- 
duction as well as the constant worry and terror 
which is present in densely populated sections. 

Finally, the mushroom growth of a city like San 
Diego could at least be brought under quick con- 
trol if the advice of the decentralists had been 
heeded. Perhaps this is the most disrupting social 
phenomenon of all in the hectic and hasty drive for 
all-out war production. All the ordinary difficulties 
of city life are multiplied: electric power, trans- 
portation, police and fire departments, sanitation, 
housing, commercial vice and so forth. In smaller 
communities the war effort need not have pro- 
ceeded more leisurely or less effectively. Certainly 
it would have proceeded more thoroughly, with 
closer personal supervision and with more order 
and stability. 

The above paragraphs are in no wise a criticism 
of the progress made thus far in the country’s 
magnificent program of war production. That pro- 
duction could have been better handled in a de- 
centralized nation, it is true, but under the exist- 
ing conditions our people have overcome by sheer 
energy handicaps that could have been avoided. 
They do indicate, however roughly and inadequate- 
ly, the feebleness of the argument that a decentral- 
ized economy could not rise to the emergency of 
war. 




















The second argument to the effect that decen- 
tralism is a completely impractical idea is just as 
easy of rebuttal. Despite the aloof jibes of profes- 
sorial commentators, the decentralist scheme, espe- 
cially in its insistence upon home production, has 
been fully vindicated by no less an authority than 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington. 
Americans are being told by radio and press re- 
leases that vegetable gardens for home consump- 
tion will greatly relieve the demand for foodstuffs. 

Statisticians like Ralph Borsodi and the School 
of Living staff have been demonstrating for years 
the myth of financial savings by mass production. 
They have shown that food grown at home and 
processed there—or at small plants in the farm 
lands—would mean not only dollars and cents in 
savings but an increase in flavor and quality. The 
idea of self-subsistent, family-size farms, has been 
scoffed at by commercial farmers. They would turn 
out crops as Ford turned out automobiles! Mechani- 
zation would bring wealth to farming, and assem- 
bly-line methods would take the risk out of the 
soil! But it seems that bigness is itself a disease, 
and something more is needed at this time of crisis. 

The Farm Credit Administration, the Farm Se- 
curity Administration and the various agricultural 
colleges in the country are cooperating at this mo- 
ment in a program to realize the so-called “imprac- 
tical dream” of the decentralists. As Hume Duval 
pointed out in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 

An important development in the agricultural war 
aid program in Missouri is a campaign for the pro- 
duction of food for use in the farm home. This was 
begun last October and is known as the “Food for 
Home and Defense Program.” The farm family is 
asked to enrol, and to produce and consume the 
products from the following: a garden with twenty 
kinds of vegetables; five hens for each family mem- 
ber; two cows for family use; livestock sufficient 
to produce one hundred and fifty pounds of meat 
for each person, and six kinds of fruit. 

This is, of course, a great increase over Mon- 
signor Ligutti’s slogan of “a cow and an acre for 
every family,” but it shows the trend toward which 
the practical necessity of wartime is driving agri- 
cultural experts. It is designed, moreover, for people 
who make their full living from the land, whereas 
the plan of the President of the Rural Life Confer- 
ence is directed toward the measure of self-suf- 
ficiency which can be had from part-time farm- 
ing. The genial Monsignor has a slogan for that 
too: “A foot in industry and a foot on the land.” 
Father Rawe is taking the program all the way in 
his bio-dynamic work in Nebraska. 

Decentralist organizations continue to offer 
methods of home planning and economizing which 
are here and now of invaluable aid to the war ef- 
fort. The most practical of these are the Bulletins 
of the School of Living, at Suffern, New York, 
which give detailed instructions for saving money 
and improving the quality of foodstuffs. For ex- 
ample, the Bulletin on dairy products, though writ- 
ten before this country entered the war, contains 
this foreword: 

In preparing this Bulletin the School of Living is 


assuming that the reader has the problem of sup- 
plying an average family with butter, cheese and 


ice cream. The School believes the family that makes 

these products for its own consumption on a mod- 

ern, efficient, labor-saving basis benefits not only 
itself but the nation as a whole. 

It is impossible to comment here on many other 
similar activities, such as the weaving of cloth, 
canning and preserving fruits and vegetables, 
methods of buying and storing products—all of 
which offer a direct denial to the charge that de- 
centralism is an impractical idea at any time. 

The final argument—that Americans really pre- 
fer city life—does not lend itself to a ready answer. 
It depends upon so many intangibles, backgrounds, 
preferences, training, employment, that it cannot 
be answered either way without individual polls 
and statistics. Apartment dwellers often look down 
on the rustic way of life even though they may 
spend a considerable sum to “go to the country” 
for a vacation. Rural people think that city life is 
mere existence, and not life at all. At a time of 
national emergency it seems more logical to say 
that a population spread out in numerous small 
communities has many advantages over one con- 
centrated in a few large, key areas. 

The sociologists, Sorokin and Zimmerman, point 
out that: “The long and successful existence of a 
highly urbanized society, with an insufficient rural 
hinterland, is very doubtful.” On the other hand, 
a completely ruralized society would be both unin- 
teresting and ineffective on the modern interna- 
tional scene. 

There is much to be said for the intellectual 
and esthetic advantages of city life, but these are 
sometimes overrated at the expense of the “spirit- 
ual liberty and economic self-sufficiency” which the 
family can enjoy in less crowded surroundings. 
William Allen White has shown that a first-rate 
newspaper can be published in a small town. Ex- 
cellent literary journals have been edited and pub- 
lished in many places outside of New York. The 
legitimate theatre has been revived in many a 
rustic spot; and even the smaller towns are be- 
ginning to support concerts and symphonies. Thus 
there is no intrinsic reason why large cities should 
have a monopoly on these cultural advantages; and 
the proof of experience, too, has been that edu- 
cational facilities are generally better in the smaller 
cities and towns. 

Usually the people who loudly state their pref- 
erence for city life have a misconception of both 
the objectives of the decentralists and of the mean- 
ing of semi-rural communities. They interpret the 
flee-to-the-fields propaganda as an invitation to 
dirt-farming, and envision themselves as Okies in 
the dust bowl, sharecroppers at Tobacco Road, or 
as simple straw-munching rustics. Naturally, they 
see nothing enticing in this picture, especially now 
when the whole world order (or disorder) calls 
for glistening efficiency, speed and cooperation. 

Decentralism can, indeed, respond to that call 
for three reasons: (a) because it is pliable and ex- 
pansive in this war emergency; (b) because it is 
essentially a hard-headed and practical plan; (c) 
because it provides a preferable way of life for hu- 
man beings. 
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THE NEW SOUTH IS 
A CHALLENGE TO ZEAL 


WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 











WHENEVER I travel South, and it has been my 
good fortune to visit North Carolina several times 
during the past few years, I come home again with 
a haunting awareness of the huge task we Cath- 
olics have to perform there. One can drive all day 
among the lovely hills and valleys of Virginia with- 
out seeing against the sky a cross that proclaims 
a dwelling place of the Most Blessed Sacrament; 
and if, almost as by a miracle, a small Catholic 
chapel does appear in some out of the way place, 
there are few who will stop to prostrate themselves 
before it, as Saint Teresa of Avila used to do when 
she encountered one in the mountains of La 
Mancha, and to say with her: “What a great bless- 
ing that we should find here the Person of the Son 
of God! Wretched are those who drive Him from 
themselves!” 

There are vast stretches below the Mason and 
Dixon line where a dying man would be hard put 
to it to know where to find a priest within a hun- 
dred miles. Now and then an Irish name near a 
Methodist or Baptist church seems to say that 
here a Catholic may have lost the Faith because 
there was no priest near, no school, no help in the 
time of temptation, no teaching to resist the grind- 
ing effect of mundane error on minds passing 
through Protestantism to indifferentism and unbe- 
lief. 

In North Carolina, there are fewer Catholics, in 
proportion to the entire population, than in China. 
Yes, I know there are many fine Protestants who 
retain some positive elements of Christian belief 
and live up to what they believe—I will return 
presently to such hope as this fact affords; but we 
cannot forget, as Protestantism visibly dies before 
our eyes, that if these individuals are with us in 
the Mystical Body of Christ, it is not by virtue of 
being Protestants, but because, through good in- 
tent or invincible ignorance, they are Catholics 
without knowing it. Counting them all in, and ex- 
cluding (though not judging) the masses with no 
religion, or with one of convenience only, or with 
one nearer to humanitarianism and materialism 
than to true Christianity, there are still but a hand- 
ful of visible or probable Catholics in the South, 
by comparison. And it is partly our fault. 

The punishment of our sloth, our indifference, 
our smug, selfish complacency, our cowardly fear 
of being disliked, misunderstood or even persecuted 
for telling the truth that we have and they have 
not, may well be the agony of seeing ourselves 
and our children victims of some socialistic machine 
in whose construction we have collaborated. The 
South offers a very attractive field, in some re- 
spects, for Utopian planners. The illiterates who 
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abound in many districts will easily accept what- 
ever they are told, for their credulity is second 
only to that of the well-fed half-educated type I 
have seen in other portions of the world, which 
perhaps had better be nameless here. What could 
be more suitable to the form of slavery, known as 
enforced communal farming, than such a popula- 
tion, herded into extensive fertile plains, where 
summer lingers long and transportation is cheap. 

As for the cities which will exchange products 
with this new Arcadia, they are rapidly becoming 
industrialized; and what with the war and other 
factors—abundant raw materials nearby, plenty of 
Government-controlled power at low cost, the ex- 
panding resources of science, the infinite bounty 
of God—the process will be accelerated and there 
will be room and sustenance for a future popula- 
tion to which no one but the sourest Malthusian 
would venture to ascribe limits. 

Attempts are being made to limit it, however, in 
ways curiously suggestive of how a typical South- 
ern industrial community could be made over (God 
forbid!) into something like a factory town in Ger- 
many or Russia. In many sections the population 
is predominantly proletarian. If there is anything 
more depressing than the barrack-like workers’ 
habitations of some New England mill towns, it is 
a North Carolina village of cottages, built meager- 
ly, row on row, without cellars, each one as like 
its fellows as one grain of sugar to another and 
all surrounded by bleak and barren wastes of red- 
dish soil, broken here and there by scrawny garden 
patches under a sky befouled with smoke. 

The Negro shacks are the worst of all, contain- 
ing not even a stove and it is not uncommon, on 
a chilly morning in winter, to see the shivering in- 
mates cooking at an outdoor fireplace. Even the 
best houses of the white unskilled workers, how- 
ever, are dismal affairs, without beauty and with- 
out much comfort or convenience. With only three 
or four rooms each, these flimsy frame dwellings, 
set up on posts, in land too barren to produce any- 
thing worth while, are rented for four or five dol- 
lars a week. The landlord is often the employer, 
who protects the best interests of the tenant (and 
himself) by deducting this charge from the pay 
envelope. Such a system discourages the workers 
from moving about in search of higher wages, and 
so tends to keep the whole wage scale level. 

In 1940, for example, the average mill hand re- 
ceived $16 to $17 per week. In spite of this, a con- 
siderable portion of the population is nomadic, 
drifting toward the places where wages are high- 
est. Here everything seems to conspire against the 
Christian concept of family life. It is hard to move 
with many children. It is hard to support many 
children on $16.50 per week. It is hard to raise 
children decently in a shack of three or four rooms. 

Thinking of this drab servitude as I came north 
one snowy January day in 1940, I bought a copy 
of the New York Times on the train and; then I 
saw, more clearly than ever before, the connection 
between low wages and so-called birth control. The 
Birth Control Federation of America, in session 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, was rejoicing over the open- 

















ing of the first subsidized clinic in New York City 
to show married persons how to evade their duty 
to God and to natural law. The Rev. Cornelius 
P. Trowbridge, “canon of the Cathedral Church of 
Saint Paul, Boston,” expressed “indignation that 
any one should oppose in the name of religion the 
giving of birth-control information to the poor’— 
an obvious slap at the Catholic Church. Mark Starr, 
educational director of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union, observed that “the size 
of a worker’s family was a material factor in his 
economic security,” and added that “the planned 
family is much closer to our democratic ideals than 
dependence upon the vagaries of uncontrolled and 
misunderstood natural instincts,” etc. And Mr. 
James G. Hanes, president of the Hanes Hosiery 
Mills Company of Winston-Salem, N. C., declared 
(again I quote the New York Times) that “shortage 
of skilled labor in the face of widespread unemploy- 
ment emphasized the need for planned families.” 
He saw birth control as “our No. 1 problem.” 
Could it be that Mr. Hanes was thinking not so 
much of the skilled laborers, who were then getting 
about $40 a week, as of the unskilled denizens of 
those ghastly rows of little four-room houses, who 
earned but $16.50—that is, when they were not 
laid off? I remembered some of the mill-hands’ 
villages in his neighborhood and I thought of the 
Servile State of which Belloc and Chesterton 
warned us so often. If in a dream I had beheld 
such an ugly, hopeless community of rickety 
houses, and then had been transported, as dream- 
ers are, to the Hotel Roosevelt, where such piety 
and such respectability were applying the remedy 
of onanism to social injustices—if I had had such 
a bad dream before going South—I am afraid I 
should have mistaken it for a vision of hell. 
Now, the importance of all this to Catholics of 
the upper Atlantic seaboard lies in the possibility 
that the day may come when the South will play 
a decisive part in shaping the destiny of this nation, 
that is to say, our destiny and everybody’s destiny. 
And unless the South becomes Catholic, it can hard- 
ly avoid some form of that materialistic socialism 
toward which so many nations, all over the world, 
have “progressed” in proportion to their repudia- 
tion of the Catholic Church. Socialism, whatever 
name it may be called, is essentially materialism, 
and as such is wholly irreconcilable to Catholicism, 
as Pope Pius XI vigorously reminded us. It is the 
gospel of the Prince of This World, the Antichrist. 
Wherever it prevails, the cause of Christ will suf- 
fer. It is stronger than fallen man; it can be over- 
thrown only by the power of Christ the King. 
What, then, are we northern Catholics doing to 
extend the Kingdom of Christ among those our 
brothers, black or white, who are being dumbly 
led into a slavery of materialism even more hope- 
less than that which oppresses so many of them 
under the name of capitalism? Very little, I am 
afraid, considering all the blessings we have, and 
all that needs to be done. Yet it would be wrong 
to form a pessimistic, not to say despairing, con- 
clusion from a superficial survey of the difficulties 
involved. The Holy Ghost may not be seen from a 


car speeding over the undulating roads of the Blue 
Hills, or from a train; but He is working there all 
the same. His activity is quiet, secret, mysterious, 
and grows more lovely to the searching eye. It is 
when the traveler from the North leaves his train 
or car, and manages to strike down roots, so to 
speak, that he begins to discover signs of life, of 
spring, of growth, of holy hope. 

Dominicans, Paulists in Tennessee, Redemptor- 
ists in North Carolina, the Jesuits in Louisiana, the 
Missionary Servants of the Blessed Trinity, who 
patiently rebuilt their convent after it had been 
burned by vandals in Alabama during the K.K.K. 
madness, the Laymen’s League of Georgia—all 
these, and many others, including a scattering of 
noble secular priests, have written glorious chap- 
ters in the history of the Church in America—may 
they increase and prosper! If I do not dwell upon 
their epic here, it is because I wish to stay within 
the limits of my own observation. But as I seem 
to have used all my space, I must tell what I have 
seen in another article. 


NEO-PAGANISM GROWS 
IN NAZI GERMANY 


JOHANNES HOFER 











A YEAR ago there appeared a book by Werner 
Haugg and published by Junker and Diinhaupt, 
Berlin, entitled The Reichsministry for Ecclesiasti- 
cal Affairs. This book, which was issued by agree- 
ment with the Reichsministry, contained the fol- 
lowing notable sentence: “The Reichsministry 
takes care to see that ecclesiastical landed posses- 
sions shall gradually be restored to the hands of 
the peasants.” 

The last few months have clearly shown what 
is concealed behind this program. In Aix-la-Chap- 
pelle, the Jesuit residence, the Franciscan mon- 
astery and the residence of the Redemptorists were 
confiscated. The following properties were seized: 
in Eger, in Sudeten territory, the Franciscan mon- 
astery; in Beuron and Maria-Laach, the famous 
Benedictine monasteries; in Ziegenhals, the mon- 
astery of Marienfried, a dependency of the Ursu- 
line nuns in Schweidnitz. In every instance pos- 
session was taken of the landed property attached 
to the institution. The same fate befell the estate 
belonging to St. Hedwig’s Church, in Berlin, the 
major seminary of St. Hedwig with its library, St. 
Joseph’s Home in Berlin, and so on. 

These are just a few scattered examples. In not 
one single instance did the confiscation benefit any 
poor peasants. The confiscations had only one ob- 
ject, that of making more difficult the situation of 
the Church. 

This is only the external side of the warfare 
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against the Church. The spiritual battle against 
Christianity goes still further, as the Pastorals of 
the German Bishops repeatedly make plain. 

It is not easy to compose a reliable picture of 
the effects of anti-religious measures in Germany. 
But the Reich Statistical Office in Berlin a few 
months ago published exact data on the religious 
affiliations of the population in the various regions 
of the Reich. 

From the 68,750,000 inhabitants of the regional 
Reich (Germany within the bounds of Versailles) 
there were, in the year 1939, 2,450,000 who de- 
clared themselves followers of neo-paganism, which 
was promoted especially by Himmler, the Reich 
Director of the SS and the most powerful man 
after Hitler, as well as by the Hitler Jugend. This 
neo-paganism rejects Christianity as foreign to the 
race and substitutes for it a nature philosophy on 
a racial basis. In place of the Christian moral law, 
the love of neighbor, there appears “Nature’s law 
of the stronger right of the higher race,” the right 
of the master folk. 

National Socialism’s neo-paganism identifies folk 
and race with God and sees its greatest opponent 
in Catholicism which is supra-national, and rightly, 
since the statistics show that neo-paganism has 
only been able to develop at the expense of Protes- 
tantism in Germany. Catholicism has been main- 
taining itself. 

Religious Affiliation of the Population of Germany 

(Figures in Millions of Inhabitants) 


Protes- Neo- Total 
Year Catholics tants pagans Infidels Population 
1925 20.19 40.05 -—- 1.30 62.41 
1939 22.66 41.91 2.45 1.07 68.75 
(Figures in Percentages of Total Population) 
1925 32.3 64.2 0.0 2.1 100.0 
1939 33.0 61.0 3.6 15 100.0 


The Freethinker movement, which had a marked 
increase during the revolutionary years after the 
World War, shows a decline. Neo-paganism, which 
makes a religion out of materialism, has taken its 
place. 

The peasant population of Germany has remained 
immune against the new religion, although the 
“blood and soil” doctrine made a special effort to 
win the peasants. But in Berlin, Leipzig and 
Braunschweig, one-tenth of the population accepts 
neo-paganism. Also in other cities as in Hamburg, 
Hannover, Magdeburg, Wilhelmshaven, Kiel and 
Dresden, as well as in the industrial cities of the 
Ruhr, Saxony and Theringia, seven to eight per 
cent of the population are neo-pagans. 

Catholic Bavaria, best of all the countries of 
Germany, has offered resistence to the anti-Chris- 
tian movement. Among the twenty-nine large cities 
of Germany which number more than 200,000 in- 
habitants, Munich with 2.9 per cent shows the 
smallest percentage of neo-pagans. 

This percentage would be notably smaller if 
the so-called capital of the movement had not been 
invaded by a large number of pagan Party officials 
from other parts of the Reich. In the rest of the 
area not even one per cent of the population ac- 
cepts neo-paganism. However, the partly Protes- 
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tant section of Upper Franconia and the Palatine 
make a less successful showing than the rest of 
Bavaria. Most significant, however, is the follow- 
ing fact: from the 217 urban and rural districts 
of Bavaria in only one single instance does the 
percentage of neo-pagans exceed the average for 
the Reich of 3.6 per cent. The rural district of 
Dachau, of ill fame because of its concentration 
camp, has 2,000 neo-pagans to its 40,000 in- 
habitants. The administrative officials of the su- 
pervisory organization of the concentration camp, 
the whole apparatus of the Gestapo, declare them- 
selves without exception for neo-paganism. Him- 
miler, the Reichsfiihrer of the SS, makes a prin- 
ciple of accepting only pagans for his services. 
Religious statistics are also interesting in other 
respects. From some 8,000,000 children of school 
age in the year 1939, 120,000, that is, 1.5 per cent, 
belonged to neo-pagans. The portion of heathen 
children, therefore, is smaller than that of the 
adults. At first sight that might appear reassur- 
ing, but we should not let ourselves be deceived 
as to the real state of things. Most of the de- 
votees of neo-paganism are people of the younger 
generation, particularly Party officials, members 
of the state police and ambitious individuals who 
have made careers for themselves since 1933 and 
who wish to show their loyalty through their ad- 
herence to neo-paganism. Most of these new ar- 
rivals, who did not marry until after 1933, have 
children who will not reach the obligatory school 
age until the later years. Accordingly, the number 
of pagan children will rapidly increase in the 
schools in succeeding years. How definitely the 
state takes this into account, and how carefully 
it is preparing everything for it, is seen by statis- 
tics concerning the religious affiliations of elemen- 
tary school teachers. Of 189,000 elementary school 
teachers of Germany there were in 1939 already 
16,000 neo-pagans. For every forty-four Catholic 
and Protestant children there is one Catholic or 
Protestant teacher. But for every seven to eight 
pagan children there is already one pagan teacher. 
Since in Germany neither religious schools nor 
other private schools are tolerated, even as far 
back as 1939 about one-twelfth of the children of 
school age were destined to be educated by pagan 
teachers. Furthermore, the increase in the num- 
ber of teachers, which is sought on the basis of 
recommendations of the Hitler Jugend, will come 
out of the ranks of the anti-Christian movement. 
Pagan teachers and Hitler Jugend see to the 
abolition of religious instruction as an obligatory 
subject in the schools. The obligatory exercises of 
the Hitler Jugend keep the school children away 
from Sunday Mass and all these things work to- 
gether to de-Christianize the growing generation. 
The policy, which had only a moderate success 
among the adults, threatens to be a terrible danger 
in the case of the future youth of Germany. If 
Hitler still has a few more years’ of influence, a 
generation will grow up in the heart of Europe 
which will know nothing of the Gospel, a genera- 
tion which has no further knowledge of the sources 
of our western civilization. 

















IS IT FUN 
TO BE A TWIN? 


SISTER MARY, I.H.M., PH.D. 











TWINS are a very commonplace phenomenon, in- 
deed, today when we have constantly before our 
eyes the eighth wonder of the world, quintuplets. 
Nevertheless, they continue to be one of heredity’s 
great interests and one of psychology’s most re- 
current problems. 

The position of the child in a family is, as we 
well know, a determining factor in his person- 
ality and character development. Position is not 
of so great importance as native temperament, 
of course, yet it does color very definitely most 
of the environmental factors playing upon the 
child. The oldest child is often too burdened with 
duties and responsibilities and has too much au- 
thority over younger brothers and sisters. The 
youngest child most frequently suffers from lack 
of just such opportunities. A child coming in the 
middle of a family is often lost in the crowd, hav- 
ing nothing to distinguish him from the other 
children either in his own personality or in his 
duties or opportunities. 

Twins, by the very fact that they are twins, can 
never be lost in a family as an ordinary child may 
be, but they may suffer even more than ordinary 
children from the position as oldest or youngest in 
the family. Aside from this danger, however, they 
do suffer difficulties peculiar to themselves in the 
process of their development. 

Twinning is a biological phenomenon occurring 
rarely enough (once in eighty-five births) to make 
it an event to the family in which it occurs and 
to friends and neighbors. Many twins, of course, 
have nothing more in common than ordinary 
brothers and sisters, except the accident of being 
born at the same time. It is the failure of people 
in general to recognize this fact that lays the basis 
for the behavior and personality difficulties of most 
twins. It is assumed as a general principle that 
two individuals born together are necessarily alike. 
Actually this likeness occurs only in one set of 
twins out of every six pairs born. Because, how- 
ever, we assume they are alike, everything that 
touches them, even more, everything which they 
think or do, must be the same. The personality of 
the one is, therefore, superimposed upon the other 
in some way, in order that they may be what, in 
five cases out of six they are not—the same. 

Environment becomes for these children a sort 
of Procrustean bed upon which they are stretched 
and made to fit, even though it may mean pretty 
painful stretching, or even lopping off of individual 
qualities or tendencies. The more different the chil- 
dren are, the more difficult this process is for them 
and for their elders, of course. The stronger or 
more aggressive child will naturally suffer less, in 


cases where one is aggressive and the other quiet 
or even shy. Normally parents, without realizing 
it, will take one child as the standard for the two. 
The pressure on the other child to make him meet 
this norm causes a double pain—that of not being 
able to be himself and do what he wants and that 
of being forced to be like his twin. No wonder 
strange warpings happen in the personalities of 
these children, imprisoned as they are in the mental 
walls of a world which insists that they are what 
they are not in the realm which is most sacredly 
their own, individual personality. 

Dress is one of the great problems with twins 
of the same sex, especially if they are girls. I 
think the twins’ view of parents’ attitude in dress- 
ing them alike can be very well summed up in 
the statement of one adolescent girl: “It is ter- 
rible to be a twin. Marg and I never like the same 
things, so neither of us can ever have what she 
wants. Mother buys us what she likes and usually 
neither of us likes it, either. It’s no fun to be a 
twin.” 

We expect twin children to do much the same 
type of work in school and have the same interests 
and attitudes outside of school. Here again, twins 
of the same sex suffer most. Usually the children 
differ in intelligence and in their aptitudes. One 
leads, the other follows. The follower will become 
overdependent, discouraged or antagonistic, de- 
pending upon her native disposition. The twin who 
leads is not necessarily the more intelligent, but 
will always be the more aggressive. 

Boy and girl twins offer a special schooi prob- 
lem. If they are about equal in ability, the girl 
will lead the boy and seem much brighter than he. 
This is due to the fact that she develops at a more 
rapid rate, intellectually, physically and socially, 
than he does. He may develop a sense of inferiority, 
or submit to her leadership, or become antagonistic 
in his attitude. If he is the brighter of the two, the 
problem is offset somewhat; if he is the slower, it 
is aggravated. 

Identical twins do not offer so great a problem 
in personality development as do fraternal twins. 
They fit in with our preconceived ideas of what 
twins should be, namely, children in duplicate. Be- 
cause they are so much alike, they tend to stick 
together and, as it were, “gang-up” on the rest of 
the world, parents included. Other people, often 
even parents, brothers and sisters, cannot tell them 
apart. In consequence they learn early to protect 
each other and often to take advantage of the rest 
of the world by tricks and deception. Identical 
twins rarely find being a twin anything other than 
a great asset in living. 

Heredicists are interested in the biological phe- 
nomenon of twinning, but to twins themselves and 
to the society in which they live the educational, 
social and psychological aspects are much more im- 
portant. Twin children constitute a problem, the 
big general aspects of which should be well known 
to the parent and teacher, as well as to the psy- 
chologist, if many unnecessary difficulties in the 
child’s development are to be offset intelligently 
and understandingly. 
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NO RELAXATION 


SPEAKING recently before a recalcitrant labor 
group, CIO President Philip Murray was constantly 
interrupted by an individual who cried out: “We 
want pork chops!” With considerable difficulty Mr. 
Murray succeeded in explaining that a Hitler vic- 
tory would not only deprive the worker of pork 
chops, but would clamp down upon the possibility 
of demanding anything. 

Social-minded Catholics may imbibe something 
of a pork-chop mentality, was a fear expressed—in 
other language—by the London Tablet’s Editor, 
Douglas Woodruff, in the issue of July 4. The cards 
are somewhat stacked against Catholics when 
they compete with the pure materialist in this field. 
The pork-chop minded have got there first, with 
the most men and the most statistics. The material- 
ist can more easily fix his mind upon the task of 
providing a quart of milk daily for every child in 
the world, since he looks upon the distribution of 
milk and meat as the absolute, final standard of 
human value and happiness. The danger, in Mr. 
Woodruff’s mind, is that Catholics, impressed by 
the materialist competition, may come to look upon 
religion not as the first of firsts, by which all else 
is measured, but merely as a “sheet anchor for de- 
cent and humane living.” So he is careful to remind 
us of the real issue in the great spiritual conflict 
that lies beneath the outward struggle. We should 
never forget, he urges, quoting extensively from 
the solemn words of Pope Leo XIII, that this issue 
is the acceptance or rejection of the Divine Law, of 
the authority of God Himself. 

With Mr. Woodruff’s warning none can disagree. 
Nevertheless, an anxious preoccupation with the 
fear of a Catholic materialist mentality may make 
us forgetful of an important distinction. 

In the great spiritual conflict through the ages, 
the issue remains ever the same: the acceptance or 
rejection of God’s law. But the field in which this 
issue is contested changes from one period to an- 
other. Today, the assault against the Divine law is 
waged in the field of the concept of man himself. 

Merely to reassert the supremacy of the Divine 
authority, while necessary, is not sufficient. We are 
at the mercy of the secularists, until and unless the 
full picture of man is built up in concept and in 
social policy. The picture must be complete on the 
religious and spiritual side. Yet on the material side 
it must frankly recognize man’s economic needs, 
and the problems of social organization that these 
needs entail. In this manner, the social problem is 
placed squarely in the moral and religious sphere, 
as Leo warns must be done. There is no sanction, 
therefore, for any uncertainty or timidity in the 
Catholic approach to the most searching and diffi- 
cult questions. Remembrance of the religious issue, 
which never changes, will preserve us from a bane- 
ful pork-chop mentality. But we shall not be tempt- 
ed to relax in the arduous campaign for social jus- 
tice if we honestly recognize that this issue is being 
contested in the humbler as well as the loftier 
realms of man’s many-sided nature. 
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ORGANIZED MANAGEMENT 


COMMENTING on the monumental survey, 
How Collective Bargaining Works, published 
recently by the Twentieth Century Fund, Wil- 
liam H. Davis, Chairman of the National War 
Labor Board, said that “industry-wide collec- 
tive bargaining seems a logical next develop- 
ment. It makes for greater stability through- 
out an industry, more responsible unions, and 
puts management on a more fair and equitable 
competitive basis so far as wage costs are con- 
cerned.” 

With this sentiment every Catholic student 
of industrial relations will probably agree. 
Hitherto, many fair-minded employers have 
found it impossible to practise social justice 
toward their employes because of competitive 
conditions existing in their industry. Forced 
to deal with competitors who cut costs by 
sweating their workers, these employers had to 
follow suit or go out of business. Under indus- 
try-wide collective bargaining, this situation 
would be abolished, since the question of wages, 
hours and working conditions would be removed 
from the area in which competition is per- 
mitted. 

But the employer, as Mr. Davis points out, 
would not be the sole beneficiary of industry- 
wide agreements. Labor, too, would profit in 
various ways, especially through a growth of 
responsibility, which would be the natural re- 
sult of considering its demands in relation to 
their effect on the economic well-being of an 
entire industry. 

This progressive advance, however, toward 
industrial peace cannot be taken until manage- 
ment learns to think and act on an industry- 
wide basis. Consequently, we need now, as Mr. 
Davis further observes, “more organization 
among employer and management groups.” 

All this makes interesting reading to a stu- 
dent of Papal social teaching. In 1891, Leo 
XIII commended organizations of both em- 
ployes and employers and forty years later, 
Pius XI, approving the progress of working- 
men’s organizations, expressed disappointment 
that employers had generally failed to follow 
the recommendations of his predecessor. Once 
again the wisdom of the Papacy is seen to have 
been in advance of its times—and in advance 
of a large number of Catholics. 
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SCHOOL BELLS 


THERE is no guarantee that every child who 
is trained in a Catholic school will become a 
useful member of his community, and, when 
his earthly career has terminated, a citizen in 
the eternal City of God. There was once a fa- 
mous school out of which came a man whose 
name to this day is a synonym for shame and 
treachery. He was called Judas Iscariot, and 
the Master of this school was Jesus Christ. 

But there is a sure guarantee that every 
child entrusted to a Catholic school will be 
trained to revere and serve God. The child who 
has been reared in this discipline knows that 
if he does not love his neighbor, his love of God, 
and his religion, are counterfeit. For he has 
been taught that his obligations to his fellow- 
men and to the community rest upon a reli- 
gious foundation. 

Men can be patriotic because they approve 
the form of government under which they live, 
and greatly wish to strengthen and perpetuate 
it. The Catholic is a patriot not only for these 
reasons, but also for reasons that are super- 
natural. He loves his country because this love 
is an obligation arising out of the natural law. 
Over and above this obligation, however, he 
recognizes an obligation which is imposed by 
the Divine law. 

Every Catholic school is, therefore, a nursery 
of good citizens. Its normal product is a good 
Catholic, and a good Catholic is a good citizen. 

As is clear from the law of the Church, par- 
ents are bound to provide to the best of their 
ability, for the physical, intellectual and reli- 
gious welfare of their children. They cannot 
shift this obligation to the school, but in the 
Catholic school they can find an aid that is 
practically indispensable. Few parents have the 
leisure to give their children that thorough 
training in religion which the Church pre- 
scribes. Not many of those who have time at 
their disposal can qualify as teachers of reli- 
gion. This highly important work must be un- 
dertaken by the teacher in the Catholic school, 
working in cooperation with the child’s parents. 

Catholics who love their children will not ex- 
pose them to the dangers inherent in a non- 
Catholic school. No worldly goods which they 
could bequeath them can equal the value of a 
Catholic education. 


UNFAIR TO LABOR 


EXCERPTS from a survey on wages and the cost 
of living, sponsored by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board have recently been released to the 
press. In spite of Mr. Henderson’s efforts to freeze 
prices, it appears that living costs for factory em- 
ployes and clerical workers are rising in thirty-four 
of the sixty-six cities studied. 

The War Labor Board has ordered wage in- 
creases in a number of industries in the last few 
months, basing its decree on the necessity of en- 
abling the worker to maintain a decent standard 
of living. No one can reasonably criticize the 
Board’s purpose, although the “formula” it has 
adopted may yet have to be altered, or even re- 
placed. But neither this Board, nor any other, con- 
siders the needs of the country’s largest group of 
employes. These men and women, practically all 
under civil service, at least theoretically, are em- 
ployed in the multitudinous sub-divisions of the 
executive department, and now number more than 
2,200,000. 

The carrier who plods through rain, snow and 
sleet, to bring the mail, has not had an increase in 
his wages since 1926. Scores of thousands of civil- 
service employes, who won their jobs by competi- 
tive examination as early as 1928, are still paid 
according to a scale fixed in 1929. More correctly, 
the wage is now lower. On July 1, 1942, the amount 
deducted from workers’ pay checks by the Govern- 
ment for retirement pensions was raised from two 
to five per cent. 

These men and women face a future of rising 
prices with a strictly stationary income. They, with 
their wives and children, must get along as best 
they can with less food, with poor or even insuffi- 
cient clothing, and with lodgings that grow pro- 
gressively worse, as landlords discover new ways of 
breaking through the ceiling in rentals. That these 
conditions should be allowed to persist, is nothing 
less than shocking. 

Some hope, fortunately, is held out by the bill 
introduced by the Chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Civil Service, Representative Ramspeck, of 
Georgia. This bill certainly makes no radical 
reforms, since it merely provides that hereafter 
certain Federal employes shall be paid for over- 
time work. This will mean an increase of about 
eleven per cent of the annual wage for those who 
work forty-four hours weekly, and of twenty-four 
per cent, when the work-week is forty-eight hours. 
If and when there is no over-time, the wage does 
not rise and the worker remains as he was. The bill 
does not touch upon the question of whether or not 
some civil-service groups are underpaid, but for 
such relief as it gives, the employes affected will be 
grateful. 

The point to be remembered, however, is that 
this bill can be passed, and that no other will be 
even considered. It is approved by the President, 
the Director of the Budget, and the Civil Service 
Commission. That some Federal employes oppose 
it, simply shows that Don Quixote still rides. Let 
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us be ideal, by all means, but at the same time, try 
to reach that ideal step by step, if it cannot be 
attained at once. The Ramspeck bill will not lift the 
employe to the landing at the top of the stairs. But 
it starts him on the right staircase, which is much, 
and escorts him part of the way up, which is more. 
No man ever took a long flight of stairs in one 
stride, and sensible men do not attempt the feat. 

It is regrettable that Federal civil-service work- 
ers have, as yet, no union strong enough to present 
their claims, and protect their rights. These men 
and women are emphatically to be counted with 
those “weak and necessitous” citizens to whom, as 
Leo XIII insisted, the Government is morally bound 
to give special consideration. They may not walk 
out, they may not picket, they may not strike, and 
they can be locked out. The right to bargain collec- 
tively inheres in them, certainly, as a fundamental 
human right. Yet since they cannot use it, it is 
about as valuable to them as a hole, without a 
doughnut around it, is to a hungry man who has 
no coffee. 

Under present conditions the best these workers 
can do is to wait on a Congressional Committee 
and, thereafter learn, for their peace of mind, to 
put up with what is styled the “run around.” 
Everybody at Washington can, at a moment’s no- 
tice, weep crocodilian tears over the woes of the 
civil-service worker. But everybody, except Con- 
gressman Ramspeck and a few others, thinks that 
“somebody” ought “to do something about it,” and 
that is why not much of anything is done. In deal- 
ing with its employes, it is about time for the Gov- 
ernment to live up to fair labor practices. 


SUPERNATURAL BASEBALL 


IF baseball games are announced, play by play, in 
your town, you have probably heard between in- 
nings, and sometimes between plays, exhortations 
to give to various war projects. But a few days 
ago, a nationally known broadcaster asked, with a 
sob in every syllable, “Don’t you know some poor 
little boy who loves baseball? Some youngster who 
has never seen a ball game, because he is too poor 
to buy a ticket? Well, take that boy out to the 
game with you tomorrow! Take two of him. Take 
as many as you can. You have no idea how good 
that will make you feel.” 

God bless the broadcaster for the suggestion, 
even though it does have a tinge of commercialism 
about it. But that last exhortation has too much of 
die Gefuehlsphilosophie in it, too much of the idea 
that an act of kindness will warm you up as quickly 
as a cocktail, to be acceptable. It is like that ex- 
hortation to pray frequently, because it “will make 
you feel good.” 

In a world in which there is too little prayer and 
kindness, perhaps our criticism is captious. Yet 
when we begin to practise virtue, it will save time, 
and heap up merit, to put our efforts on a super- 
natural basis. Natural kindness is good, and would 
we had more of it. But kindness based on love of 
God is infinitely better. 
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OUR PASSPORT 


FROM the beginning of the Christian era, some 
men and women have striven to rid themselves 
of the cares of this world in order that they might 
devote all their time to the things of God. In many 
cases, they signified their purpose by actually leav- 
ing the haunts of men, and going out into the 
desert. In the early ages of the Church, the desert 
was the nursery of Paul and Anthony, the hermits, 
and of many other great Saints. Despising all world- 
ly goods, they were content with the barest necessi- 
ties of life, and love of wealth, which ruins so 
many souls, had no part in their life. 

Not all of us can be hermits, and it is the voca- 
tion of only a few to live under a vow of evangelical 
poverty. Yet, as is clear from our Gospel (Saint 
Matthew, vi, 24-33), everyone who wishes to follow 
Christ, and in truth to “seek the kingdom of God 
and his justice,” must rid himself of all undue love 
of the things of this world. For that love puts the 
soul in chains. ° 

Just as greed for power and riches has thrown 
all the world into war, as Pius XII once wrote, so 
that same greed will bring ruin to the man who 
allows it to creep into his life. We might even say 
that we hardly need Our Lord’s words to con- 
vince us of the spiritual dangers, often ending in 
spiritual ruin, to men who make the attainment 
of wealth their first purpose in life. Very prob- 
ably, we have seen examples of that ruin in our 
own experience. 

How many Catholics there are who serve God 
faithfully in their days of poverty, and utterly 
forget him when the years bring prosperity! In 
all large communities, and not infrequently in small 
ones too, it is not difficult to find families, once 
Catholic, but now completely indifferent to re- 
ligion, or even hostile to it. Their prosperity has 
been the cause of their spiritual ruin. At first, 
they were content with a little, but soon they 
wished to add to their possessions, and before long 
they allowed no law of God to keep them from 
piling up riches. As for the law of man, that, too, 
was despised, and obeyed only if detection seemed 
probable. 

We are not forbidden by Our Lord to desire 
enough for our sustenance, or even to work for a 
larger share of the goods of this world to enable 
us to live in keeping with our place in life. The 
father of a family would sin, in fact, if he failed 
to take the necessary means to provide for the 
wants of his wife and children. Poverty, willingly 
embraced, or accepted in resignation to God’s holy 
Will, is a great virtue, but destitution is found in 
no catalog of the virtues. What Our Lord con- 
demns in this Gospel is that anxious solicitude 
which keeps us from performing our religious du- 
ties properly, and, above all, that love of worldly 
goods which tends to become a blasphemous sub- 
stitute for the love of God. 

When God sends poverty, if we cannot honestly 
thank Him for it, let us endure it without repin- 
ing. It is a sign of His great love for us, and a 
passport into the Kingdom of God. 
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CAN THE CHURCH REVIVE THE DRAMA? 


WILLIAM F. LYNCH 








SEVERAL months ago I suggested in the columns 
of AMERICA (Bringing the Furies to Fordham, 
April 18) that our playwrights had failed to live 
up to certain requirements of the times insofar as 
those times demanded a theatre of great imagina- 
tive breadth and depth, an art that might, for lack 
of a more final definition, be labelled ritualistic and 
primitive. It was a pleasure to be crushed at least 
partially by Emmet Lavery who immediately pro- 
ceeded to list a long series of such plays (What to 
Produce?, AMERICA, May 30). 

Fresh himself from a recent performance of 
Paul Claudel’s The Tidings Brought to Mary, this 
writer had begun to suspect that he might be hor- 
ribly wrong. But truth to tell, if a number of plays 
on Mr. Lavery’s list convinced him of the fact, as 
great a number still left him quite suspicious. 
Should the discussion be continued? By all means, 
no. A point of far greater practical focus has been 
raised. Jt is the producing theatre that is at fault 
with its refusal to work in a great tradition. I 
agree. Let us then talk about that. 

Let us begin by being kind to the Catholic the- 
atre, the exact physical location of which may be 
deferred for the moment. If it is any consolation, 
Broadway has been worse in its failures and its re- 
fusals. Quotation is in order to support a very 
minor authority. Said Richard Watts, in the Herald 
Tribune for May 24: 

Will the stage, too, profit by the dismal period 
through which it has passed and thereby share in 
the great potential glories of what may be called 
without irony a brave new world? Or will it show 
the sort of characteristic lack of imagination in the 
future that has caused it to lose so much of its 
prestige in recent years? . . . In the last decade it 
has been inescapable that the stage has come to be 
more and more a special toy for the privileged few 
and less and less a national institution providing 
dramatic, emotional and cultural sustenance for the 
country as a whole. ... The theatre is not only in 
grave danger of being ignored by a democratic 
world but will deserve being ignored. 


And another critic, Brooks Atkinson, had re- 
marked in the New York Times for April 26: 


The theatre is practically destitute just now. An 
entire season has been wasted. Why? ...A great 
many things are wrong with the theatre, includ- 
ing the whole system of producing, which is much 
too intricate, expensive and whimsical. But the basic 
fault is a lack of creative playwrighting. 


In like vein, Mr. Watts had observed, in the 
Herald Tribune for April 5: 

The season should offer, in addition to a certain 
number of plays showing some knowledge of what 
is going on outside the theatre portals, some drama 
of dignity, beauty, imagination and distinction which 
indicated to us that the theatre was really worthy 
of its standing as one of the few civilized activities 
left to mankind. Then only can it be said that the 
drama is worth fighting for as one of the glories 
of American and world democratic culture. 

What is in sum the matter with the theatre, 
therefore? Four things: it is not an art of the 
people; it does not spring out of great creative 
imaginations; it seldom becomes a thing of sheer 
and independent cosmic beauty; and it takes too 
much money to produce a good play. But all this 
very nicely dovetails into the one presently prac- 
tical difficulty that there is no place where, for a 
convenient sum, a great play for you and me and 
Tom, Dick and Harry, the beloved of God, may be 
done. Where then are we to look for this revival 
of the great democratic dramatic tradition? 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that we can 
be decisive about Broadway. At least in the begin- 
ning the answer cannot come from that direction. 
This is not to deny that that street contains a real- 
ly large number of spiritually noble and artistically 
disinterested people who would be most anxious to 
establish a great popular creative stage. But there 
is no doubt that they would find themselves effec- 
tively circumscribed by the complicated network 
of a commercial system that only now and then 
is affected by the magnetism of that nobility. 

But there is no point in going monotonously 
through possibilities. I wish to point out, in all 
simplicity, that, though there may be many pos- 
sible sources for bringing a great new life to the 
stage, there is one direction in which we have a 
unique competency. First let it be clearly noted 
that the theatre, like many of the arts, has been 
almost entirely secularized. It has come to include 
so much and so many technical skills that it is 
taken for granted the field belongs to the virtuosos 
of the world. It is to be feared that the role of the 
Church, as the Church, and of churchmen, and of 
the laity, in those moments in which they are act- 
ing precisely as Christians, has become more for- 
mally theological than we think. 

Parish and school activity and Catholic Theatre 
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Conference to the contrary, I cannot help think- 
ing that we are obsessed under the skin with the 
sense we are invading a field of work that is per se 
a secular instrument; that at times we have only 
a surface concept of the relationship of the Church 
to the arts; that we do confidently understand that 
at least certain of them belong uniquely to us; 
that it is the indwelling Holy Spirit which alone 
can fructify in real beauty in certain directions. 

In a word, let us examine the following propo- 
sition: despite the fact that our major deficiencies 
lie in the way of technical immaturity, it would 
be the usual catastrophe to try to pull ourselves 
up to the level of Broadway therein, if at the same 
time we restricted our subjects to the main stream 
of American and European drama since the Re- 
formation, even including Shakespeare. Let us see 
what will happen if at least one program confined 
itself with absolute exclusiveness to the ritualistic 
and the liturgical. 

The subjects: do not be glad that it is possible, 
as in Our Town, to have a Catholic play where no 
one character is a Catholic per se. This is good, 
Heaven knows, but let some other program take 
care of it. And do not give a second thought te 
problem plays, even though the problem be vastly 
important socially. Let these be the first thoughts 
of some other zealous Catholic group. Be Catholic 
in the contemplative and not in the military spirit. 
I do not know if we shall be nearer the source of 
the grace that is given to the artist if here and 
there we shall forget the world and the sects and 
problems and be simply liturgical, without the 
necessary self-consciousness of a group that has 
a task against the devil. But let us make the ex- 
periment. 

I have suggested that there are two sources of 
“art” in the Church: one is born of battle and the 
necessities of souls about whom fight the really 
great forces of Good and of Evil, a battle of which 
the present conflict is only a shadow. Out of such 
a source was born a large part of the New Testa- 
ment, the City of God of Saint Augustine, and the 
Apologia of Newman. The other source is the pray- 
erful and adoring life of the Church, wrapped in 
its role of love, carrying the whole life of sense 
up into the life of the contemplative spirit, con- 
ceived in the presence, not of enemies, but of God. 
Somehow or other it has always issued into a def- 
inite type of liturgical gesture, with great dignity 
and power, whether the gesture be that of the 
rhythm of a collect in the Mass or the dramatic 
tempo of Everyman. 

In the supernatural order, the Mass, the Sacra- 
ments, the Psalms, the liturgy of burial and a hun- 
dred other actions are the models; in a world close- 
ly associated, there are inevitable examples of a 
major part of ecclesiastical architecture and 
Gregorian music. In the secular order is it too 
much to say that there is a whole world of art 
whose body and spirit has more than hidden kin- 
ship with these inevitable art-forms of the super- 
natural? This may provoke further discussion; but 
I would hold that this kinship is broad in range, 
that it includes the drama of the Greeks, Lazarus 
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Laughed, Murder in the Cathedral, Massine’s Saint 
Francis, the Mystery and Morality Plays, the Pas- 
sion Play, and The Tidings Brought to Mary and 
Riders to the Sea, if both are properly stylized. 
Perhaps, too, it would not be unprovoking to say 
that it does not include Brother Orchid, nor Our 
Town (even though it be “the unique Catholic play 
of our time’’), nor The Cradle Song, nor The King- 
dom of God, nor any of the plays on Damien, 
Savonarola or Campion in Theatre for Tomorrow. 

But may I again make my point that many of 
the plays included above are acceptable to this 
program, not because they conceal Catholicism in 
clever disguise but despite the disguise. There must 
not even be a desperate attempt to be directly 
Catholic, but rather a glad yielding to the spirit 
of beauty that is instinctive and supernaturally 
native to us. You may suspect that such a pro- 
gram is not intellectual nor “valuable,” that it de- 
votes itself almost purely to form and to style. 
Well, you are almost right. But style can be itself 
a doctrine, and I think that in this case it is. A 
man or a group that holds the body in a certain 
way toward the earth and toward pain and toward 
God must believe in certain essential relationships 
toward these. And if here we have to be at all 
apologetic, let us be so by submitting our Faith 
confidently to the test of beauty alone. Perhaps 
the world can be convinced that that which is 
most beautiful is that which is most true. 

The Producer: this is of course the problem to 
which we turned originally, but any discussion 
of the same was impossible without the above as 
a prelude. Let the proposition be repeated that 
such an art-style as the above (with such great 
simplicity, too, as every great peasant form of art 
has always adopted) belongs uniquely to the 
Church. Let the Church therefore be the pro- 
ducer! In what form? The parish theatrical or- 
ganizations? No, for their cue and their inspiration 
will always come from above. Nor can it be some 
conference movement that is a little too loosely 
knit for the purpose. 

Once again to reject rhetorical lists of possibili- 
ties, I think that the project is entirely and espe- 
cially the task of one of our own great universities; 
within a great city; not restricting itself in any 
wise to a college form; seeking some permanence 
of staff and even actors, though always leaving 
the way open for the new; in touch with the most 
competent technical talent; itself contributing the 
idea and the spirit, the love and the people. Above 
all it should not be a formless theatrical group, 
indulging in a play merely because it is good or 
Catholic. To be distinctive in the very physical 
forms of the plays it chooses is essential. Nor 
should it necessarily engage in playwrighting. 

For one guess would be that such a program, 
if faithfully followed for a generation, would in- 
evitably construct around itself a minor univer- 
sity civilization that would be, with its develop- 
ment of all the fine arts involved in production, 
an education to the Catholic imagination and. 
would, without the seeking of the same, result in. 
the writing of great original plays. 














AVALON 


When I went out to Avalon 
The tears were on my face, 
For the lost dreams of England 
Are hidden in that place. 


In the orchard isle of apples 
Where all the winds are still 

The chalice of the Holy Grail 
Is buried in the hill. 


Where no man’s hand may touch it 
Nor evil mind prevail 

The green fields of Somerset 
Still hide the Holy Grail. 


King Arthur fell in battle, 

They took him when he swooned, 
They bore the King to Avalon 

To heal him of his wound. 


They bore him to the sunlit vale 
Beyond the wind and rain, 
And still they tell in Avalon 
Of a King who comes again. 


When I went out to Avalon 
I had no word to say, 

I thought upon the faéry tree 
That flowers on Christmas Day. 


Joseph of Arimathea 
From the holy land came he 
To the crystal isle of Glaston 
Beside the vanished sea. 


He took his staff and planted it 
Beneath the skies forlorn, 
The strong root of the faéry tree 
That flowers on Christmas morn. 
ELIZABETH BELLOC 


LEGACY 


Francis walked the steep road 
To Alverno’s joy 

With the high persistence 

Of an eager boy. 


Francis loved with honor 
Sun and moon and star; 

But deeper yet the triune 
Virtues imaged there. 


All the world was mercy 

To his piercéd feet 

Walking through the morning 
When the dew was sweet. 


Francis walked his steep road 
Singing all the way: 
Leaving to a nascent age 
Christian roundelay. 
MARGARET DEVEREAUX CONWAY 


FOR A NEW PRIEST'S BROTHER 


Pity the one who, groping now for speech 

To suit his most unique and quaint goodbye, 
Finds it elusive, gone beyond his reach, 

But is not young enough to run and cry. 
Uncertain yet precisely how to take 

This one in robes, a candle by his face, 

Who used to steal his clothes and sometimes make 
Him start to laugh when they were saying grace. 


Nothing to do but keep his speechless wonder. 

No gesture save to kneel and bow his head, 

Seeing the grass, the ants run out from under, 

Dreaming how quickly they might all be dead, 

Wishing he dwelt a boy in Wonderlands— 

Afraid of how he now must kiss his hands. 
LEONARD McCarTHY 


INSPIRATION 


A wight on a wisp of air 

Was my careless word; 

A swift-winged bird 

That flew, the fairies know where. 


The flash of a flying spark, 
Though randomly struck, 
With a tinder of luck 
Kindled a blaze in the dark. 


Like light in love-limpid eyes: 
But a fleeting look 

Tells more than a book 

With its labored hows and whys. 


Like the word, one word, Christ spoke 
To His mourning dove: 

“Mary.” What love 

He won with that gentle stroke. 


Thus, all unknowingly, 
My word, heart-heard, 
Soul embers stirred 
And flamed to a glowing sea. 
THoMAS P. HOPKINS 


FIRST COMMUNION 


And are the pinions of the Holy Ghost 
Bright strength about your shoulders? 
And are you Jesused quite, my brother, 
As Bread that now is bread but to the eye? 
Oh, dearer wine than ran in Babylon, 
Oh, love beyond the fables of the East, 
To be crushed to Christ’s warm breast, to feel 
His breath upon your face! 
FRANCIS SWEENEY 
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HOPE, THOUGH CONFUSED 


CHRISTIAN Europe Topay. By Adolph Keller. Harper 

and Bros. $3 
BY incorporating into a single book lectures deliv- 
ered in American seminaries, Dr. Adolph Keller, D.D., 
L.L.D., internationally known leader in the Ecumenical 
Movement, has given the public an illuminating tes- 
timony of the noble aspirations of the Evangelical world 
as conditioned by the present crisis of organized re- 
ligion. Although a considerable portion of his story is 
necessarily tragic in tone, the note of hope is happily 
dominant. Dr. Keller sees the world’s Christian churches 
standing beneath the Cross; yet he is convinced that 
religion will survive its terrible testing in the present 
world-wide maelstrom. 

More than this, he is optimistic regarding the posi- 
tive role of the churches in the formulation of a fu- 
ture world peace with justice. Fortunately he has re- 
produced in full the admirable thirteen points advocated 
recently by his Ecumenical brethren meeting at Dela- 
ware in Ohio. A consideration of this program and the 
five points of the Holy Father will give pause to a fu- 
ture historian prone to point an accusing finger at 
Christianity when and if statesmen’s obtuseness again 
verifies Burkhardt’s dictum that “History teaches that 
history teaches nothing.” 

The author’s mistrust of the purely politique and 
secular, evinced by his demands for Christian repre- 
sentation and guidance at the next peace conference, 
speaks eloquently of his own awareness of the moral 
disaster which overwhelmed the world when Europe 
was shattered and the theory of two truths began its 
domination of human activity four centuries ago. In 
view of this it is difficult to understand the author’s 
nostalgia for the Germany of Kant and Herder whose 
ideologies, despite their reverence for the subjective and 
the national, can hardly be said to champion that true 
human liberty which flourishes under an authority ruled 
by the same moral law that governs the individual 
person. 

Dr. Keller is still looking for the Church of Christ 
and frequently talks of the need for men today to build 
that Church; yet he is quite vague as to what he means 
by a church. At times he is content to describe it as a 
mere invisible movement; he is quite definite in his 
refusal to recognize the essential nature of law and 
living authority. Any notion of submission to one spiri- 
tual headship is out of the question for him as a solu- 
tion to the ecumenical problem. Let the Church be one 
and many at the same time—this is his confusing solu- 
tion of the problem. 

His hope for unity is based on the demands of humani- 
tarianism and charity voiced in that fellowship of suf- 
fering that constitutes today’s “ecumenical reality.” As 
a warrant for that hope, he notes several remarkable 
parallelisms to be seen at present in the different 
churches’ attitudes toward liberty (“Even the Roman 
Catholic church, the church of authority, demands lib- 
erty today” and no longer “fears the Bible”!), justice, 
and the need for fellowship among the nations. Dr. 
Keller observes the shift in stress from the subjective 
to the orthodox in present Protestant-Evangelical the- 
ology. To realize the una Sancta he demands two 
miracles: the submission of Rome, and the submission 
of the Evangelical confessions. Because of the vague- 
ness of his notions in this regard, Dr. Keller’s book 
is a difficult one for Catholics. 

Although Dr. Keller has not produced a scholarly 
book, his sincerely charitable pages will provoke thought 
for all who pray Ut omnes unum sint (that all may 
be one). FRANK Fapner, S.J. 

















LEARNED IGNORANCE 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE Gops. By A. Bustace Haydon. The 

Macmillan Co. $2.50 
THE importance of this avowedly not very profound 
nor original book—it is a piece of what the French aptly 
call vulgarization—lies in the fact that it was written by 
the Professor of History of Religions at the University 
of Chicago and thus throws light on what is known and 
taught of God and theology in our major centers of 
secular learning. 

According to Dr. Haydon, the gods, including God, 
were invented by man because he needs them. Such 
gods “live” while they are useful and therefore believed 
in; they “die” when their utility ceases. Starting from 
this well-known pragmatistic thesis, the author narrates 
the careers of the gods that have died—those of the pre- 
Hellenic civilizations and of antiquity—and of those who 
are dying, including among these, with the Buddha of 
India and China, the Allah of Islam, and the Amaterasu- 
Omikami of the yellow honorary Aryans of the Axis, the 
Yahveh of the Jews and the Triune God of Christianity. 

Now, according to the world-view for which Professor 
Haydon speaks, one man’s opinion is as good as the next, 
and all opinions are debatable. But in submitting the 
proposition, “All gods are man-made,” Dr. Haydon does 
not say, “This is my opinion, let us debate it.” He pro- 
claims it as a proved, unquestionable, eternal truth, his 
own equivalent of “In the beginning was the Word.” 
Professor Haydon would undoubtedly describe himself 
as an agnostic, i.e., as one who believes that the Absolute 
is unknowable. In point of fact, he is not an agnostic in 
this sense at all, for he believes man, i.e., himself, to be 
the Absolute. Thus he is not a mere apostle of human- 
ism, but, like all its other apostles, also one of the man- 
made gods, the last and most destructive of such gods 
being the man-god of the Renaissance, now busy (see 
the newspapers, passim) committing suicide on a cosmic 
scale. 

But Professor Haydon does not know this; when it 
comes to the first principle that authorizes his creed he 
is truly an agnostic, one who does not know, one who 
ignores, one who is ignorant. The farce turns into some- 
thing worse than farce when we consider that this type 
of docta ignorantia passes for, and is passed on as, 
science in these United States. EUGENE BAGGER 


PARADOXICAL JAPAN 


YEAR OF THE WILD Boar. An American Woman in 

Japan. By Helen Mears. J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.75 
IT was in 1935 that Helen Mears went to Tokyo to visit 
her British friend, Daphne, who had been living there, 
in a Japanese house, for some time, coaching students 
in English and making friends with the more modern 
Westernized Japanese. This gave the American woman 
an unusual advantage to study conditions in that most 
compiex of modern nations; she recounts her findings in 
a fascinating record of every-day living, of the custom- 
ary ceremonials, the frequent pilgrimages to Shinto 
shrines. 

The mythology of ancient Japan has been kept alive, 
emphazised and used for political purposes. It is seri- 
ously believed in by the people, yet it is by the constantly 
insistent voice of the radio, Government controlled, that 
these fantastic customs are kept at a high tension. 

It was natural that the author would be most inter- 
ested in the women of Japan. She visited factories, farms 
and schools. The women are the submerged class; they 
do most of the hard work, keep silent and have no 
rights. Her two best descriptions of individuals are 
those of Dee’s charming friend, Chiyo, and of their com- 
panion-servant, Akiko. These young women had been 
educated beyond the average Nipponese girl; both had 
lost caste because of their modern ways and only un- 
happiness followed their advantages. 

The title, Year of the Wild Boar, indicates a twelfth 
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year of the Chinese zodiac, the sign of the wild boar— 
the end of a cycle and symbol of danger, which happened 
to coincide with Miss Mears’ visit in 1935. Japan was 
even then in a state of crisis and stealthily preparing 
for war. 

Helen Mears, the writer of this witty and penetrating 
book, is a native New Yorker and a newspaper woman. 
Her reportorial experience combined with an insatiable 
curiosity and a determination to learn all that she could 
of the “real Japan,” all adds up to an illuminating pic- 
ture of a paradoxical people. CATHERINE MURPHY 


THE STONE THAT Burns. By Williams Haynes. D. Van 

Nostrand Co. $3.75 
WITH these words: “Salt, lime and sulphur—and the 
greatest of these is sulphur,” quoted from a British in- 
dustrialist, the book begins. This mimicry of the closing 
verse of Saint Paul’s famous poem on charity compels 
instant attention. Immediately, the Christian thinks of 
irreverence, and then banishes the suspicion as unchari- 
table. The parody is probably spontaneous, unconscious; 
but the incident itself is certainly instructive and sym- 
bolic. One might say it was because the industrialist 
grew lyric over brimstone and substituted it for charity, 
that we face the present war. 

Unlike the airplane, sulphur does not loom large in 
the daily newspaper; it is hidden in wood pulp. In peace 
and war it is one of the greatest basic materials in mod- 
ern industry. In important chemical processes it rates 
fourth, coming after water, air and coal. It takes thirty- 
five pounds of sulphur to make an automobile, if you 
include the tires. It enters into steel, rubber, rayons, 
paper, fertilizer, insecticides. Sixty per cent of the 2,000,- 
000 tons consumed annually goes into the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid. 

So one could go on indefinitely piling up facts from 
this interesting book about “the stone that burns.” To 
reach the author’s level one needs something like a gen- 
tleman’s knowledge of chemistry, physics, geology and 
finance. Unlike many other writings of its kind, the book 
does not follow the formula of thrills first, but faces the 
real problem and describes such things as mining proc- 
esses, chemical reactions and the reasons for the rivalry 
of pyrites and sulphur in industry. The story is not with- 
out its romance. Sicily had long enjoyed a natural mo- 
nopoly, but this came to an end when oil prospectors in 
Louisiana and Texas discovered salt domes containing 
sulphur. Here enters the picture a famous engineer, 
Herman Frasch, who melted the sulphur with hot water 
and pumped it to the surface, cutting costs and render- 
ing America independent of Europe. The book deserves 
a place in the school chemistry library. 

Georce T. EBERLE 


THE Pope Speaks. The Words of Pius XII. With a 

Biography by Charles Rankin. Harcourt, Brace and 

Co. $2.75 
WHEN that valiant old warrior of the Lord, Pope Pius 
XI, passed to his reward everyone, even the Jews, Turks, 
Heretics and Infidels, had a vague kind of feeling that 
the bottom had dropped out of things. And then, after 
all the weird forecasts of the newspaper correspondents 
had been blown sky-high, a kind of sigh of satisfaction 
come over the knowledgeable world that Eugenio Pacelli, 
Cardinal Secretary of State to His late Holiness, had 
been elected to the Supreme Pontificate of the Universal 
Church. 

Pope Pius XII has ruled the Catholic Church in a 
period the like of which has not been known since Attila 
and his Huns smote upon the gates of Rome. How the 
new Pope has acquitted himself in these troubled years, 
when the very foundations of the Church seemed threat- 
ened, now here, now there, is the main purpose of this 
book. The Bishop of Kansas City contributes a Preface, 
and Mr. Rankin’s short life of the Pope gives an excel- 
lent account of the career of His Holiness, particularly 
as a diplomat, as essential to an understanding of him 
both as a statesman and as Pontiff. 

But the essential part of the book consists of the state- 











ments made by Eugenio Pacelli since he became Pope. 
These are all public utterances of His Holiness, includ- 
ing the two Encyclicals in a translation heretofore not 
made public in this country. These statements begin with 
the unexpected broadcast made by the Holy Father from 
the Sistine Chapel on March 3, 1939, and end with the 
brief discourse on Catholic Action of September 4, 1940. 
Pius XII is a Pope of Peace, that is his motto, Pax 
opus iustitiae. Consequently he is a Pope of War, for 
war has clutched hold of his Pontificate. So that there 
is a fitness in this book closing with an Appendix with 
translations of the peace pronouncements of Benedict 
XV and Pius XI, with the latter Pope’s famous Encycli- 
cal on the condition of the Church in Germany in 1937. 
Primarily and fundamentally this is a war book. Not, 
however, as if the Popes themselves were enmeshed in 
war. But rather as showing how the present Pope and 
his two immediate predecessors did all that the Vicar of 
the Prince of Peace could do to bring peace to a war- 
torn world. As a record of documentation, this book is 
beyond appraisal. HENRY WATTS 


CENSORSHIP—1917. By James R. Mock. Princeton 

University Press. $2.50 
THIS excellently handled piece of research, while dem- 
onstrating the new and emphatic forms of censorship 
employed against Fifth Columnists by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1917, is in reality an essential study of cen- 
sorship throughout our history. A clear picture of the 
1917 censorship, showing the establishment of an official 
Board of Censors, the suppression of ordinary letters in 
the mails for any one of twenty-one different causes, the 
restriction of newspapers by refusal of transportation 
through the mails, the elimination of books from the 
book-trade, the cutting, doctoring, and total suppression 
of some movies, and the imposition of long prison sen- 
tences on a number of persons, is the main feature. 

The study rests throughout on basic and brand-new 
source material. A short but informative account of the 
history of censorship in the United States precedes this 
main theme, and the general thesis that censorship is 
dangerous is further improved by striking testimony 
that the spirit of censorship persisted in this country 
after the first World War. 

Though Mr. Mock avoids the issue of indirect censor- 
ship, that is, censorship without the official suppression 
of news, and by methods which “consist in so crowding 
the channels and agencies of idea communication with 
the news and views of an approved sort that opposing 
ideas do not get a hearing,” yet he states that this began 
with the present war and is outside his field in this 
volume. As a study of censorship in America up to the 
present war it is a competent analysis. P. J. Hiccins 


WeELcuM HIncEs. By Bernard Robb. E. P. Dutton 

and Co. $2.50 
THE “Uncle Woodson” of this book was born a slave 
and, until his death in 1920, served the Robb family with 
a fidelity that the old man “on de edge of dark” gave to 
his white children while he talked to them about so 
many and far-off things. 

“Our do’ hangs on welcum hinges,” Uncle Woodson 
always said to visitors as he received them or bade them 
farewell and his self-developed character is skilfully 
drawn by his young master and lovingly recorded in a 
fascinating story of an American that seems far back 
in another world. ELsIgE Briccs 





FRANK FADNER, now completing his theological 
studies at Woodstock College, did graduate 
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EvucEeNE Baccer, well known author, now resides in 
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book. 

CATHERINE MurpPuy, who resides in Los Angeles, 
has been a steady reviewer for America for many 
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THEATRE 


THE OPENING THEATRICAL SEASON. Predictions 
this year suggest an especially early opening of the 
autumn theatrical season—possibly three weeks ahead 
of the usual schedule. The word “possibly” is an expres- 
sion of the doubts this announcement will carry to 
sophisticated minds. A few years ago we'd all have got 
out our engagement pads and entered the announced 
opening dates. We don’t do that now. 

There are, of course, a number of plays announced 
whose eventual coming we can depend on. The first of 
the announcers is William Saroyan. His new plays, 
Across the Board on Tomorrow Morning and Talking 
to You are scheduled, as I write, to open at the Belasco 
Theatre on August 17. They should be going on more 
or less merrily when these lines appear. There has 
been much interest in Mr. Saroyan’s new venture, which 
will be to produce all his plays under his own manage- 
ment. He is now convinced that, in the words of one of 
our famous statesmen, he “can do no other.” Canada 
Lee is announced as leading man in both. 

The production scheduled for September 8 seems un- 
certain. We are supposed to welcome then the American 
Youth Theatre’s new revue Let Freedom Sing at a 
theatre “to be announced,” with Mitzi Green featured. 
This sounds attractive, and we'll hope they let it sing 
on time. 

Another announcement that fills with pleasant an- 
ticipation concerns Emly Williams’ Morning Star, to be 
produced on September 14 by Guthrie McClintic, at the 
Morosco Theatre, with Gladys Cooper in the leacing 
role. This all sounds business-like and promising and 
any play by the author of The Corn is Green will be 
received here with special interest. 

Still another play, “in a theatre to be announced,” 
is a farce called “V For Vickie,” tentatively scheduled 
for September 20. Count Me In, a new musical comedy 
produced by the Shuberts, is supposed to open Septem- 
ber 28 with Charles Butterworth and Luella Gear in 
the star roles. On the same date (but the producers 
can be counted on to change that!) we’re supposed to 
have a revival of Gilbert Chesterton’s play, Magic, and 
a second offering by William Saroyan. For this he an- 
nounces Hello Out There, with Eddie Dowling and Julie 
Hayden to lure us into some theatre as yet unknown. 
They will certainly lure me. 

An offering, airily scheduled for “either September 
28 or October 6,” promises us The Eve of Saint Mark’s, 
by Maxwell Anderson, to be produced by the Play- 
wrights’ Company. That’s another play I'll not miss. 
But I hope the company will soon fix the date for Octo- 
ber 6. September 28 is already rather crowded. 

There’s more than usual interest in the Howard Lind- 
sey and Russel Crouse offering, Strip For Action, an- 
nounced for September 30, with no theatre mentioned. 
October 5 is supposed to bring us a new Philip Barry 
play, Without Love, to open “probably” at the Saint 
James Theatre. There is also, and it certainly makes a 
fitting climax, the supposedly definite opening announced 
for October 26, of the new Lunt-Fontanne play, The 
Pirate, by S. N. Behrman, jointly produced by the Play- 
wrights’ Company and the Theatre Guild, at the Martin 
Beck Theatre. Everything one hears about this play 
sounds intriguing. It is the most important offering of 
the early autumn season. 

This carries us as far as the most optimistic are will- 
ing to go with the producers. It’s interesting to know 
that John Golden is “talking about” producing Hattie, a 
play about Harriet Beecher Stowe. But the most im- 
portant news of this past month is that Effie Shannon 
and Laura Hope Crews are now superbly playing the 
leading roles in Arsenic and Old Lace. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 














FILMS 





THE BIG STREET. Damon Runyon’s dolls and guys 
come to life authentically in this fable of Broadway. 
None of the racy, still quaint flavor of the author’s crea- 
tions has been lost in the screen adaptation. Runyon’s 
philosophy that even the hardest character has a heart 
of gold is woven into gay, laugh-provoking comedy, dot- 
ted often with pathetic overtones. This is the tale of a 
shy, simple-hearted busboy who falls hopelessly in love 
with a gold-digging nightclub entertainer. The ill-tem- 
pered, arrogant singer abuses him and his affection be- 
fore and after an accident makes her a cripple, until she 
awakens to his sacrifices and her icy heart thaws. 
Though the happy ending is tempered with sadness, the 
busboy is repaid briefly for his unselfish devotion. Irving 
Reis’ direction is swiftly paced while he skilfully high- 
lights bright and somber bits of business. Henry Fonda 
is an ideal choice for the bashful hero. Lucille Ball is 
most believable as the heartless showgirl. Adults, par- 
ticularly lovers of the Runyonesque, will find this highly 
diverting entertainment. (RKO) 


A YANK AT ETON. Mickey Rooney is the Yank and his 
adventures are similar to those of Andy Hardy or any 
other one of his typical American boy roles. Neverthe- 
less, Mickey is still a master at depicting a half-comic, 
half-serious youth and he makes the picture sure-fire 
entertainment. Because his widowed mother marries an 
Englishman, a football player is forced to leave America 
and abandon dreams of going to Notre Dame. He allows 
his stepfather to enter him at Eton, but the cocky 
youngster is rebellious from the start. Continued bellig- 
erence antagonizes his fellow students and the head- 
master until a chance comes to prove that he is a good 
sport, willing even to face expulsion to save the reputa- 
tion of another. Norman Taurog, who has successfully 
directed the star before, does a capable job. Mickey is 
well supported by Edmund Gwenn, Ian Hunter and 
Freddie Bartholomew. The whole family will be amused 
by the affairs of a breezy compatriot who tries to re- 
form the venerable customs of Eton. (MGM) 


JOURNEY INTO FEAR. This is Orson Wells’ least pre- 
tentious offering to date but it satisfies as a melodrama 
abounding with suspense and intrigue. The episodic 
treatment of the spy story has not been too expert and 
the result is a somewhat jerky affair that fails clearly 
to define characters or events. An armament engineer, 
en route to his home in America, is separated from his 
wife and slated for assassination by Gestapo agents in 
Istanbul. Forced by Turkish secret police to take a slow 
freighter, the voyage turns into a fearful nightmare 
when the man finds himself accompanied by the killers. 
After cold-blooded attempts at murder and hectic chases 
the American outwits the Nazis and frees himself. Direc- 
tor Norman Foster has permitted too much rambling 
and the camera concentrates over-long on suspicious 
characters. Joseph Cotton and Orson Wells handle the 
leading roles, though some interesting bits of acting 
are scattered throughout. For mature audiences who 
care to follow the mental and emotional reactions of a 
hunted man, this is recommended. (RKO) 


MEXICAN SPITFIRE’S ELEPHANT. A new slapstick 
record of the exploits of the explosive-tempered Lupe 
Velez, designed for those adults who follow this series. 
Though the title suggests the jungle, it is actually a 
trinket containing a valuable gem that is sought by 
jewel thieves. Leon Errol and the Spitfire outwit the 
crooks in a typical slap-dash vehical. (RKO) 
Mary SHERIDAN 
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CORRESPONDENCE 











MILITARY CRITICISM ANSWERED 


Eprror: In response to M. N.’s criticism (America, Cor- 
respondence, August 22) let me say: 

1. It is true that as the Germans advanced, Russia 
removed and set up elsewhere portable factory ma- 
chines. This did not include such items as power plants 
and dams, foundries, ship-yards, etc. Russia was success- 
ful in removing skilled workers. 

2. The removal of these men was considered when 
giving figures as to the present Russian population in 
the article of August 8. To save space it was not dis- 
cussed. Neither were figures in the opposite direction as 
to Russian losses of prisoners, reported as some four 
millions; nor killed, stated by themselves as over one 
million; nor wounded not returned to duty. These losses 
would seem to balance the workmen removed, and the 
mobilized Ukrainians fighting in the Russian ranks. 

3. As to sending troops to Russia now, I made no rec- 
ommendation. Had allied troops been sent since the 
commencement of the Russian war, while both north 
and south sea routes were open, by this date a large 
United Nations force could have been in Russia. M. N. 
puts it exactly in stating that when there are several 
fronts, troops should be sent to “the one most threat- 
ened, where a decision was most likely to be the result.” 

4. How far the removal of men and machines before 
the German advance has operated to maintain supplies 
in Russia is not known here. It is not probable that it 
could be sufficient in view of the large losses in raw ma- 
terials, as well as in plants, suffered. On August 3 of this 
year, the Russian Tass office in New York declined to 
give any information, explaining that they were a news- 
exporting agency, not an importing one. The American- 
Russian Institute on same date stated that they had 
Russian newspapers, books and magazines, but were not 
interested at all in lending them, and had no extra 
copies. Refusal to give out information is usually an in- 
dication that things are not rosy. 

5. M. N.’s statement the “French coast . . . offers the 
best chance of success” for a Second Front, is not a self- 
evident proposition. Neither was it discussed by me. This 
is a complicated question, and would require more space 
and time to discuss intelligently than can be given here. 

Manchester, N. H. ConraD H. LANZA 


TRIALS OF A CATHOLIC CRITIC 


Epiror: I should like to give the readers of AMERICA 
the benefit of a significant letter. Early in the past 
spring, a Catholic professor in one of our secular uni- 
versities completed a critical study of the modern novel. 
I purchased a copy of the book, which proved to be an 
indictment of a society that lacks a consistent philoso- 
phy, a rare treatment for these days when all the stress 
of critical writing has been on the technical side, the 
art form, save with the Marxists, who emphasize the 
“social message.” 

Furthermore, to quote a Catholic critic of the book, 
the author’s approach is “basically Aristotelean and 
Catholic.” The fact that any such book about the novel 
should have been published by a university press aroused 
my curiosity and a letter of inquiry was sent to the 
author. 

The following is the substance of the courteous re- 
ply: when the book was ready for publication, the manu- 
script was sent to all the reputable publishers in the 
United States, only to be returned in various forms of 
rejection, but the reasons were substantially the same— 
no publisher would risk publishing a book on literary 
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criticism so far out of date as to suggest any relation 
between art and morality, or that “insists that art must 
embody certain universals.” 

Not disheartened, the author turned to the university 
presses, where the book was hailed as a “new” idea. 
What is new about these ideas of literary criticism? 
Aristotle, Aquinas, Milton, Ruskin, Newman, to mention 
but a few—all these have never regarded literature in 
any other light than as a form of human activity, and 
the author as subject to moral principles. 

Art does not exist for its own sake, and it is folly to 
set up a purely unmoral standard for writing or to ex- 
pect any wide range of artistic excellence without re- 
gard for the moral law. 

It is high time for a capable critic to go into this 
matter of “art for art’s sake.” Is a writer less a man 
for being an artist or a genius? 

Wilmington, Dela. MorHer AGaTHA, O.S.U. 


SOFT ANSWER TO NOVELIST 


Eprror: In your issue for August 15, Mr. Michael Kent 
takes me to task for my review of his book, The Mass 
of Brother Michel (thanks to critics). As always in these 
literary rows, the failure of our minds to meet is occa- 
sioned by an abuse of critical terms. My use of “theme,” 
where I should have said “plot” or “narrative construc- 
tion,” justly exposes me to the author’s censure. 

If this correction be allowed, I maintain that my 
criticism of the book was just. The Mass of Brother 
Michel is defective in power because of the author’s 
deficiencies in narrative strength; by no means did I 
intend to imply that the delineation of “sanctity through 
suffering” is not enough to justify a novelist’s efforts. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. J. G. E. HopKINns 


LOST WORKING CLASSES 


Eprror: Pope Leo XIII, Pope Pius X or Pope Pius XI 
is reputed to have said that “the tragedy of the nine- 
teenth century was that the Church has lost the work- 
ing man.” 

This statement has frequently appeared in Catholic 
literature, but I am unable to find out when and by 
what Pope and under what circumstances the state- 
ment was made. 

The importance of getting the facts in this matter is 
obvious. Some one of your readers will undoubtedly be 
able to furnish this information. 

Emmittsburg, Md. MICHAEL O’SHAUGHNESSY 


[The statement that “the working classes are lost to 
the Church,” not that “the Church has lost the working 
man,” was made by the late Pope Pius XI in an address 
made to a pilgrimage of Belgian Catholics. 

We are not able to furnish the date, nor the exact text 
of the Pope’s speech. Can our readers ?—Editor.] 


COMMENTS ON TWO ARTICLES 


Eprror: Re How Honest Are The Claims Against Paro- 
chial Schools? (America, August 15) your compiler con- 
firms some findings of mine. Some children I know who 
are now out of parochial schools are away because 
of the first two reasons given: expense and humiliation 
of the children. The mother simply has not the money 
to buy food and tuition and books, yet her children 
are humiliated (or rather were, since they are now in 

















public school,) by bills being sent by another child, who 
knew their contents. The curricula of Catholic schools 
should be cut to the bone, for and after the duration, 
not a frill permitted, that this condition may be met. 
Nuns must eat, but trick classes could easily be abol- 
ished. 

Re More Letters to Editors, (America, August 1) the 
New York Times had two very lengthy articles on Rus- 
sia and Communism where the evils of Communism 
were ignored. One fairly lengthy letter by Father La 
Farge, S.J., is all that appeared in reply. Is it improb- 
able that the Times would ignore scholarly comment 
from Catholic college men on this subject—yet not one 
reply has been published. The Church apathetic! 

New York, N. Y. M. E. M. 


Eprror: Brother Schnepp proposes, in his How Honest 
Are the Claims Against Parochial Schools (AMERICA, 
August 15), a parish textbook and scholarship fund for 
low-income families who may resent “excessive pressure 
in the classroom to ‘go over the top’ in ticket drives, 
chance-book campaigns and bingo prize contests.” 

A fine idea as far as it goes. But logic would suggest 
that the best way to halt the humiliation would be to 
halt the gambling. 

Brother Schnepp notes that families so humiliated 
would not be “justified in withdrawing their children on 
that account.” 

Could we have a few words from the lawyers as well 
as the theologians on this score? In States where some 
of this activity is clearly illegal—as well as those com- 
munities where it is at the very least a matter of ques- 
tionable ethics—this might be a neat point in jurispru- 
dence. 

If our people won’t support their schools and their 
Church for the love of God, I see little good to be served 
in having them support the schools and the Church for 
love of gambling. They don’t have to go to Catholic 
schools to learn the pleasures of gambling. They can get 
that at the nearest corner store. 

I suggest that one very real prejudice among Catholic 
parents on the subject of the Catholic schools is that 
the schools are not Catholic enough. Somewhere along 
the line we fail to make the transfer between what we 
teach about life and what we do about life. And the high- 
pressure bingo and ticket mania is a fine sample of our 
failure. If we minimize or compromise with our ideals— 
no matter how “necessary” the variation may be—then 
our children will minimize, compromise and cut corners. 
It’s inevitable. Compromise begets nothing but compro- 
mise. 

Now as never before we must learn to live what we 
think, especially in our schools. We teach year in and 
year out that the end does not justify the means. But 
when it comes to school and parish financing, don’t we 
move along on the all too easy theory that just about 
anything is all right as long as it is for the Church? 

Hollywood, Calif. EMMET LAVERY 


Epitor: As a father of four children, two of whom attend 
parochial schools and one a Catholic high school, I’m 
very much interested in the article by Brother Gerald 
Schnepp, S.M. 

I believe this article is really a splendid contribution 
to this field, and parents and teachers alike should read 
it twice and use it as a guide. 

I’m foreign born and a convert to the Catholic Faith, 
but I think there is no substitute for our present-day 
parochial schools in this country. In my opinion the 
difficulties, if any to speak of, are mostly the fault of 
the parents, who listen too much to their children. 

There are, of course, some unpleasant things, but to 
straighten them out we have a so-called Parents and 
Teachers Association. This body has a meeting every so 
often, and instead of watching the coffee-pot and the 
doughnuts on these occasions, they discuss these un- 
pleasant things right then and there, and not later on 
across the back fence with their neighbors . . . sometimes 
not even Catholics. 


Evanston, Ill. Lupwic GREIN 








College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 


COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND BS. 


Extensive Campus Borperinc oN Hupson River 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 














GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Cenducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 









beautiful location. Extensive 
Forty minutes from New York. 

















College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


. 
Accredited by the Association of American Uwiversities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 











MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 77°" 1o%"soNtueso™ 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of on yo tl Liberal 
National Defense Program Pre-Medical, 


A., B.8. degrees. 
Music, Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. 


Arts. Confers 
Secretarial, Home ies, Art, 

irected field trips in ay a ———. Special two-year course. 
EXTENSIONS: 1027 Fifth A Y. Paris and Rome. Address Secretary. 
tan ao PREPARATORY ‘SonooLa: Wilson Park, Tarrytown, WN. Y.; 
Fifth Avenue and 84th Street, City. Address Reverend Mother. 
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College of St. Elizabeth 


A Catholic College for Women on the approved list of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Regular art courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher- 
training, music, home economics, science. 
Degrees—B.A., B.S. in Commerce and B.S. in Home Economics. 


For Catalogue, address the Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 
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Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women. 
Exceptional Advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women. Conducted by 

Religious of the Holy Child Jesus. Incorporated under the laws of the 

State of Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts and 

Sciences. Resident and non-resident students. 11 miles from Phila- 

delphia Main Line P. R.R. Fully Accredited. Telephone: Bryn Mawr 14. 
ADDRESS: The REGISTRAR. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 


@ BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees Registered by N. Y. Board of Regents 


Tuition $150 . . . Board and room $375 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 
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Mt. St. Mary Academy, Burlington, Vermont 


Conducted Pe Sisters of Mercy. RESIDENT and DAY 

SCHOOL—GRADES 1-12 Cire woegaseniey and Commercial 

Courses. Art, Music, Speech. — Boned, Room $300 per year. 
Fully Accredited. Sead Prospectus. 
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Cardinal Farley Military Academy 
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ON THE INVITATION OF 
His Excellency, Archbishop Spellman, 


THE ABOVE NAMED 
Residential Military Academy 
will be opened next September 
by the Christian Brothers of Ireland. 


LocaTIOoN: The Morton Estate, 
Rhinecliff-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
Beautiful and extensive grounds and lake. 


Ample facilities for every 
form of athletic exercise. 


Junior and High School Departments 
For further information apply to the 


Registrar: 

CARDINAL FARLEY MILITARY ACADEMY 
Rhinecliff-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

(Phone—Rhinebeck 509-F-21 


NOTICES Rates Six Cents per 


Word * * Payment with order 
BOOKS: Used, Old, Rare. For Librarians, Collectors, Readers. Huge 


Berke Disc & Pins Beckeken 66 Fitts 
TORS Firt Mase im the Little Chapel on Ch Cass i 
Rev. Johm A. Risacher, S.J., Box 1586, Durham, ham, Nor ayer lly 


PRIEST in the Southland, formerly of the New a Business World, 
needs an old upright typewriter for stencil work in connection with 
parish and civilian chaplain duties in the army personnel. Father 
Harkins, Saint Anthony of Padua Church, Southern Pines, North 
Carolina. 
WANTED: A mission church is very much in need of a case for the 
church vestments. Rev. L. A. Devaney, S.J., Sacred Heart Church, 
Bushwood, Maryland. 
CATHOLIC GIRLS’ SCHOOL wants —~ time Catholic woman 
who can teach en 
schoo! in Middle V 
ences, experience, eainey 
70 East 45th Street, New York, N. 
CATHOLIC LADY wishes position as = ai or a > 
school. Excellent references. Mother, America, 70 
New York, N. Y. 
TEACHER, candidate for Ph.D. in Classics, two years’ pales’ goece 
ing experience. oe LL. references. a y+. bg oh 
History, Ethics. York 
JO Next eth Strost, New Yerk, N'Y. ce 
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Clerical Robes, berecgres xem woes sinh oS iantice 
BOY Saviour Movement Pubientions. yp is and Youth ia 
Christian Education by Rev. rs, S.J-, Rome, Italy. Book- 
te ty Seen ee ‘Call of the Devotion to the 
Saviour for School and 


the Home; py ay ty RS Wi 
Prayer of of the Devotion in 


27 languages. fey, of a ten cents —— 
accepted), Leyal and Hymnal, cloth le c 
Prices ye abowe a pectoesd, $1.00. Rev. WwW. 3. 
986 Avenue, New York, N 





WHY not write that story, article, novel that nas been in your mind 
to write? We will help you, give you benefit of our years of experi- 
ence; criticism, re-write, “slanting” for the right market, and sell. 
Mr. Fiske is a former editorial writer on large city daily, feature writer, 
author of accepted fiction, —T to Catholic magazines, author of 
nationally used textbooks. SEND US YOUR MSS. Write or phone 
for information. ee rates. Collaboration—ghost writing—eve 
assistance to the ambitious writer. Typing. PERSONAL LITERAR 
SERVICE, A. ellow Fiske, Director, Marbury Hall, 164 W. 74th 
St., New York. one: ENdicott 2-6852. 


“Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—hboys, too. A _ Somes 





SHOES. 

















store, Many of the Clergy are our steady customers—we 
patronage. 1:9 Gherch Suen, Cornet Musan Buen, Masten ae 
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PARADE 


(LOUIE, a taxi man, is moving his machine down a wide 
avenue, having for his fare a distinguished looking, 
gray-haired, gray-bearded gentleman. Louie’s cab passes 
a funeral).... 


Fare: That’s a long funeral. 

Louie: Yeah. 

Fare: We passed only one funeral, didn’t we? 

Louie: That’s right. 

Fare: We didn’t pass ten or fifteen funerals, did we? 
Louie (turning his head around to get a good look at 
the elderly gentleman): I see one funeral, that’s all. 
Fare: You don’t quite grasp the point I’m trying to de- 
velop, do you? 

Louie: I don’t follow you. 

Fare: Well, suppose I put it in another way. If we had 
covered as much territory fifty years ago as we have 
covered on this ride, we would have seen more than one 
funeral. We would have passed many funerals, wouldn’t 
we? 

Louie: I wasn’t drivin’ fifty years ago. 

Fare: What I’m trying to say is that there are fewer 
funerals today than there were a half century ago. 
Louie: Strikes me there’s just as many as ever. 

Fare: You’re wrong. There are fewer. Science has al- 
ready made great inroads on death. It has raised life 
expectancy, and in the not distant future it will conquer 
death aitogether. At that time, you or your successors 
will drive your taxis through the streets without seeing 
even one funeral. There will not be any more funerals. 
Louie (to himself): This guy’s batty. I better humor 
him. ... (aloud): If there ain’t no more funerals, what’ll 
become of undertakers? 

Fare: With the extinction of death, morticians, grave- 
diggers and so forth, now engaged in unproductive labor 
will be converted into productive workers creating 
wealth for society. 

Louie: And there won’t be no more cemeteries? 

Fare: Certainly not. 

Louie: After a while, there’ll be an awful lot of old 
people in the world, won’t there? 

Fare: The symptoms which we now classify under the 
general designation old age come from a gradual wear- 
ing out of the various human organs. Science has al- 
ready made great strides in combating this, such strides, 
indeed, that the eventual elimination of the wearing-out 
process is now assured. 

Louie: So there won’t be no old people, either? 

Fare: That’s right. A man will look as young at eighty 
as he did at eighteen. 

Louie: And a guy won't be able to tell which is father, 
which is son? 

Fare: The father will not look any older than the son, 
the son will not look any younger than the father. 
Louie: The world’ll get pretty crowded, won’t it? With 
nobody dyin’, the streets’ll be so full of people a guy 
won’t be able to drive a cab. 

Fare: The growth of population will be carefully regu- 
lated by scientifically applied birth control. (The cab 
arrives at the destination. The elderly gentleman alights, 
hands Louie two dollars, moves toward a building en- 
trance. Louie hops out, approaches a nearby police- 
man).... 


Louie (to policeman): See that guy with the gray whis- 
kers (pointing). He talks looney. He sounds like he 
escaped from some asylum. Maybe you better look him 
over. 

Policeman: Why that’s Professor Blissep. He’s one of 
the big professors in the university here. You better run 
along, or maybe I'll begin thinking you escaped from 
some asylum. JoHN A. TooMEY 











